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TO THE 
REV. JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
OF CLAYLANDS CHAPEL, KENNINGTON, 


IN GRATEFUL AND AFFECTIONATE REVERENCE 


I OFFER 


This Gssap. 
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THE following Essay was written in the Long 
Vacation of 1868, as an exercise for the Hulsean 
Prize in the University of Cambridge, adjudged to 
it in the Easter Term of the present year. It is now 
printed, with the exception of verbal alterations, just 
as it then was written ; partly by reason that new 
duties leave me little leisure to expand it to anything 
like completeness; partly too because I venture to 
hope that even within these narrow limits I may have 
succeeded in stating at least the principles that guide 
us to the solution of one of the most pressing questions 
of the day, even if I have not found myself space to 
examine their working in greater detail. The present 
and immediate importance of the subject with which 


I have here been trying to deal, cannot be doubted. 
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A writer in a recent number of Fraser's Magazine 
(is it the editor himself?) has plainly and forcibly 
put this forward in a notice of Mr Lecky’s latest 
work :—a work which has appeared since this Essay 
was composed, and which seems to me to be quite 
singularly written about the question and not straight 
at it’. Is it, or is it not the case, that at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era there was such a radical 
change wrought in the light and life of the world, 
that the laws of strict induction require us to sup- 
pose for its production a cause distinctly super- 
human? I have tried in the following pages to give 
my reasons for believing that the Christian ethics so 


far transcend the ethics of any or all the Pagan 


1 The exhaustive manner in which the ground had previously been 
worked by others seems to have left but little room for the wealth of 
new illustration, which formed so striking a feature in Mr Lecky’s 
earlier work. Zhe History of European Morals has furnished me with 
no facts that were not to be found in the usual authorities: and the 
most valuable of these, the German, do not appear to have been 
employed at all. I may take this opportunity of mentioning what I 
have done with regard to a difficulty which presents itself, I suppose, 
to almost every writer. References to the classical and patristic authors 
I have in many cases borrowed without acknowledgment from writers 
like Zeller, Pressensé and Déllinger: but I have throughout avoided 
most carefully those second-hand quotations of modern authors that 


gain for too many writers a cheap reputation for width of reading at the 
expense of all sensitive honesty. ; 
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systems in method, in purity and in power, as to 
compel us to assume for them an origin, differing in 
kind from the origin of any purely human system. 
I believe with De Pressensé, that ‘one resurrection at 
least cannot be denied; the resurrection of the world;’ 
and that must carry with it the Resurrection of the 
World’s Redeemer. 

The instances of the suspension of the laws of 
nature supposed to be involved in the Catholic doc- 
- trine of the Incarnation are presenting very serious 
stumblingblocks in the way of many earnest seekers 
for the Truth. The rejection of this belief, the very 
sheet-anchor of hope for the church and the world, 
involves the hypothesis of a no less miraculous sus- 
pension of the laws that rule in the world of mind. 
If the need of an adequate cause for the appearance 
of a phaenomenon be held to exist as fully for the 
spiritual as for the material, then it is no longer a 
question of Faith or Reason which divides the Chris- 
tian and the unbeliever. It is a question whether the 
canons of a rigid induction shall or shall not be fol- 
lowed for mind as well as for matter; whether we 
will test all truth, or only the lower and less import- 


ant, by a strictly scientific method. 
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The present subject possesses one special attrac- 
tion. It rises into regions high above the jangling 
and dissonant turmoil stirred by the party-conflicts 
of the various members of the One and undivided 
Church. Catholic and Protestant, Anglican and In- 
dependent, may at least unite in the confession that 
light and life can come to them only from faith in 
the Lord in whom they are one. They may rejoice 
together that for many, to whom He is not all that 
it is their deepest joy to believe Him, He is yet in 
no unreal or meaningless fashion, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. And they may think together with 
shame, how far, far sooner the world had been 
brought to Him, had they shown more beautifully 
in their daily lives how He was to them ‘the wisdom 
and the power of God.’ 

To those who have helped me in various ways in 
writing this little Essay; I offer my sincerest thanks. 
To the Rev. Prof. Maurice I am indebted for personal 
kindness, in addition to the helpful guidance I have 
found in several of his books. In common with so 
many students in the most varied fields of literature, 
I have to thank the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor for valuable 


suggestions, especially as to foreign authorities, and 
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for yet more valuable encouragement. My debt to 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown in this, as in everything 
that I think or write, I cannot consent either to omit 
to mention, or to speak of here more fully:—oy rap 


Aéra@d STI Kal EMaYTON TIPOCOHEIAD. 


OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
October, 1869. 


The very unexpected and gratifying rapidity with 
which the first edition of this Essay was exhausted, 
and a new edition called for in less than a month 
from the date of publication, has not been without its 
disadvantages in depriving me of the assistance of 
public criticisms in the revision to which I have sub- 
mitted it. Leisure has been wanting to give it any 
material expansion: nor did this indeed appear de- 
sirable. It would have been easier at first to have 
written a larger book: and now it would be easy to 
swell its dimensions by enlarging on the numerous 
important themes which have only been touched in 
passing. But it seemed very probable that such a 
course might have impaired any chance of usefulness 


that the Essay in its present form may be thought to 
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possess. Published in the first place, in accordance 
with University regulations, it is now sent forth to 
the world again, because it has been found by some 
to supply them, in a narrow compass, with arguments 
that help to confirm their faith in the Son of God, 
who for us men and for our salvation became in- 
carnate. I venture to hope that the arguments will 
not be impaired in force by the fact that they are 
brought before the reader by a layman unfettered 
by dogmatic tests, and writing from a position where 


the freedom of theological inquiry is untrammelled. 


CHRISTMAS, 1869. 


The Rev. John Hulse directed that. the following 
clauses from his will should always be prefixed to the 
Hulsean Dissertation, ‘to the intent that the several per- 
sons, whom it might concern and be of service to, might 
know that there were such special donations or endow- 
ments left for the encouragement of piety and learning, in 
an age so unfortunately addicted to infidelity and luxury ; 
and that others might be invited to the like charitable and, 
as he humbly hoped, reasonable and useful benefactions.’ 

He directs that certain rents and profits be paid to 
such learned and ingenious person in the University of 
Cambridge, under the degree of Master of Arts, as shall 
compose, for that year, the best dissertation in the English 
language, on the Evidences in general, or the Prophecies 
or Miracles in particular, or any other particular argument, 
whether the same be direct or collateral proofs of the 
Christian religion, in order to evince its truth and excel- 
lence; the subject of which Dissertation shall be given 
out by the Vice-Chancellor, and the Masters of Trinity 
and St John’s, his Trustees, or by some of them, on New 
Year’s day annually; and that such Dissertation as shall 
be by them, or any two of them on Christmas Day an- 
nually. the best approved, be also printed, and the expense 
defrayed out of the Author’s income under his Will, and 
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the remainder given to him on St John the Evangelist’s 
day following: and he who shall be so rewarded, shall not 
be admitted at any future time as a Candidate again in 
the same way, to the intent that others may be invited and 
encouraged to write on so sacred and sublime a subject. 

He also desires, that immediately following the last of 
the clauses relating to the Prize Dissertation, this invoca- 
tion may be added: “ May the Divine blessing for ever go 
along with all my benefactions : and may the Greatest and 
Best of Beings, by His all-wise Providence and gracious 
influence, make the same effectual to His own glory, and 
the good of my fellow-creatures.” 


SUBJECT PROPOSED BY THE TRUSTEES FOR THE YEAR 1868: 
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THE OBJECT AND SCOPE OF THE DISCUSSION. 


Importance at present of dwelling on the practical effects of Christianity 
—Deists of the eighteenth century—Mr Buckle—Changed method 
of attack—Necessity of discussing the morality of those entirely free 
from Christian influence—This only possible in the case of Pagans 
—in their highest development—Hence the power and the continu- 
ous necessity of the Gospel learnt—Definition of Christian ethics— 
and its relation to dogmatics. 


THE experience of the last two centuries has 
abundantly shown that the line of defence taken up 
by Christian apologists in one generation is rarely 
that best adapted to the needs of another. This 
arises partly from the fact that the assailants of the 
Catholic faith, beaten off the field with dishonour in 
one quarter, often renew the attack from a wholly 
I 
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different stand-point, from which they must be dis- 
lodged by newer and more powerful weapons. Often 
it arises also from a change in the current meta- 
physics, involving a complete revolution in the 
manner of regarding the fundamental notions of 
philosophy. Whatever be the cause, it cannot be 
doubted that the higher and more influential intellects 
of the last generation, guided mainly by Coleridge, 
revolted from the method adopted by Paley in de- 
fending Christianity as strongly as they rejected his 
conclusions in ethics. But signs are not wanting of 
the rapid growth of a conviction, that much has yet 
to be added to the arguments of Coleridge before 
they can be regarded as a generally satisfactory 
defence of the central truths of our religion. There 
will always be many, and those by no means the 
least high-minded and generous of men, to whom 
the subjective test will appear the most convincing; 
who will feel in the story of the life and death of 
Jesus of Nazareth something that “finds” them in 
such a manner as to bear to their hearts with re- 
sistless force a living faith in the Son of God. Yet 
the tendencies of our time to rigid induction seem 
to require something more than an appeal to personal 
emotions or impressions. A distinguished prelate of 
the Established Church, preaching before an illus- 
trious audience’, put forward a line of reasoning which 


1 Dr Magce (now Bishop cf Peterborough) before the British Asso- 
ciation. 
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is likely to obtain a much more respectful attention 
from modern scientific men than the argument of 
Paley or even of Coleridge. In strict obedience to 
the laws of physical investigation, he gathered toge- 
ther the unquestioned facts of the origin and growth 
of the Christian life, and proposed the Church’s creed 
as the only tenable hypothesis for the needful colli- 
gation of phenomena. And the present little essay 
is to be regarded as an attempt, within a very narrow 
compass and with very many imperfections, to carry 
out in one department the method then suggested. 
The Church of Christ has always held every sup- 
position inadequate to explain the wondrous change 
wrought in the life of the world by the Advent, 
which was not based on the belief of the Divinity 
of its Head. To weaken the force of this convic- 
tion, unbelievers have often attempted to deny the 
facts alleged and to underrate the change produced. 
For they have felt convinced that if once they 
could show the substantial identity of Pagan and 
Christian ethics, they would have made a great step 
towards securing the sympathies of mankind. It is 
true that there is really an inseparable connection 
between the purest religion and the highest morality, 
between right thinking and right action. But what 
God has joined, men are always endeavouring to put 
asunder. This separation, the fatal curse of the 
Church in every age, began very early with those 


who thought their orthodoxy a legitimate substitute 
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for the minor duties of truthfulness, humility and 
love. The neglected half of the truth, as is ever the 
case, reasserted itself in the form of a dangerous 
exaggeration, and while dogma was endeavouring to 
erect itself into religion, morality was attempting to 
stand unhelped by faith. ‘One half of Christianity 
was thus perpetually striving to pass for the whole, 
and to absorb all the attention, to the neglect, to the 
disparagement of, at length to a total separation from, 
its heaven-appointed consort’.” The period, at which 
this unhappy severance was perhaps most complete, 
was the early half of the eighteenth century. This 
is not the place to dwell on the mournful results of 
a frigid orthodoxy: our concern is rather with the 
consequences of the opposite extreme. Many deisti- 
cal writers appeared to revive the arguments, which 
Origen had refuted centuries before in the mouth of 
Celsus, and to prove that Christianity had really 
done nothing towards the improvement of morality. 
' Dr Tindal, in his Christianity as old as the Creation, 
asserts that “all men have such a perfect knowledge 
of their duty, that they stand in no need of instruc- 
tion or information®.”’ Lord Bolingbroke maintains 
that “there is no one moral virtue which hath not 
been taught and proved by the heathen philosophers 


1 Milman, “ist, of Christ. 11. 408 (new ed.). The present earnest 
attempt in France to establish ‘la morale independante’ calls for the 
thoughtful attention of the student of modern thought. 

2 Leland’s Deistical Writers, Vol. 1. pp. 112—130. 
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both occasionally and purposely’.” And these are 
but random specimens of the assertions constantly 
put forth at that time, by those who would fain have 
impaired the claims of Revelation on our grateful 
reverence’, The champions of the faith in those days 
were fully equal to the duty that was thus laid on 
them. “Never was task more completely accom- 
plished,” writes Bp. Fitzgerald; “no literature of any 
recent date has perished more completely than the 
infidel literature of the early and middle parts of 
the last century. Ipse periere ruine*®” Hence in 
our time the method of attack has been altered; and 
instead of an attempt to take the fortress by storm, 
it is thought more feasible to sap it by the secret 
mine. Some indeed of the old school of assailants 
still remain. Mr Buckle, for instance, writes as fol- 
lows: “There is unquestionably nothing to be found 
in the world which has undergone so little change 
as those great dogmas of which moral systems are 
composed. To do good to others, to sacrifice for 
their benefit your own wishes, to love your neighbour 
as yourself, to forgive your enemies, to restrain your 
passions, to honour your parents, to respect those 
who are set over you,—these and a few others are 
the sole essentials of morals. But they have been 


1 Leland’s Deistical Writers, Vol. I. pp. 112—130. 

2 Cf. Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, p. 156, and Hardwick’s Christ and 
ather Masters, Vol. 1. App. I. 

3 Aids to Faith, p. 44. 
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known for thousands of years, and not one jot or 
tittle has been added to them by all the sermons, 
homilies and text-books, which moralists and theo- 
logians have been able to produce.” He adds, in 
a note: “That the system of morals propounded in 
the New Testament contained no maxim which had 
not been previously enunciated, and that some of 
the most beautiful passages in the Apostolic writings 
are quotations from Pagan authors is well-known to 
every scholar. To assert that Christianity communi- 
cated to men moral truths previously unknown argues, 
on the part of the assertor, either gross ignorance, or 
else wilful fraud.” And one? elaborate work has 
lately been crowned by the Institute of France, whose 
express object it is to prove that moral theories and 
ideas had a natural development in the ancient world, 
until they reached their purest form some centuries 
before the Christian era. But on the whole this 
method of viewing the question may be said to be 
rapidly becoming obsolete. The inductive tendencies 
of our time are repelled by a theory which offers 
such an unphilosophical explanation of admitted 
facts. “ We are mistaken,” we are told, “if we believe 


1 Vol. 1. p. 164. Cf Anthropological Review, pp. ccxxii ff. 

; * Histoire des Théories et des Idées Morales dans 0 Antiguité, par J. 
Denis, 2 Vols. Paris, 1856. The animus may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing passage from the preface: ‘Que des idées et des sentiments 
qwon refuse aux anciens aient eu l’impertinence de se produire quelque 
sitcles trop tét pour la paix de certaines opinions systématiques: je n’en 
puis rien,” p. vii. 
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the critics of the present day to be animated by the 
spirit of the eighteenth century’, Time has advanced, 
and silenced frivolous attacks, insult and hatred. 
The sarcastic and mocking spirit of the last century 
has nothing in common with science®.” They are 
willing to accept the moral teaching of Christianity 
as a great advance on all that had preceded it. Mr 
Buckle’s theory as to the want of any progressive 
character in morality is answered thus by one of his 
warmest admirers*: “Nothing, it is said, is so im- 
mutable as morals. The difference between right 
and wrong was always known, and on this subject 
our conceptions can never be enlarged. But if by 
the term moral be included not simply the broad 
difference between acts which are positively virtuous 
and those which are positively vicious, but also the 
prevailing ideal of excellence, it is quite certain that 
morals exhibit as constant a progress as intellect.” Mr 
Lecky, from whom this passage is taken, proceeds to 
trace out this development in detail in the cases of 
truth and humanity. The same view is yet more 
forcibly expressed by Mr Herbert Spencer*, And 

1M. Denis however distinctly asserts that it is this spirit and no 
other which animates him. Its defects, when viewed from a scientific 
and highly liberal stand-point, are well brought out in Schwarz of 


Gotha’s Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie, pp. 4—9 (Leipzig. 


1869). 

2 Revue des Deux Mondes, Vol. 47. Pp. 549. 

3 Lecky’s History of the Rise and Progress of Rationalism in Eure ope 
I. 330 (with context). 

* Social Statics, pp. 47—49 (new ed.). 
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“attempts to prove that all the Christian morality was 
found in the writings of Greek or Latin philosophers 
anterior to Jesus Christ” are called by thinkers of this 
school, “utterly fruitless and unscientific.” Only they 
maintain that the dogmatic basis on which this Chris- 
tian morality was founded, though needful perhaps as 
a support during a certain stage of the world’s de- 
velopment, has been rendered completely unnecessary 
by the progress of civilization, and that now “it is a 
gross blunder to aim at greater certitude by resting 
the truth of our special opinions in morals and religion 
on our knowledge of the truth of our national re- 
ligion®” In their attempt to maintain this position 
they have the support of a very common tendency 
among men, to depreciate a true theology in com- 
parison with a noble morality. Arguments in defence 
of the dogmas of the church they listen to with im- 
patience or fail entirely to comprehend; but every 
one is able to feel the beauty of a self-denying pure 
and upright life. The virtues of humble disciples 
among the early Christians won far more converts 
than the logic or eloquence. of apologists, for verba 


docent, exempla trahunt. The one utterance which 
; ‘ drew the most from the tumult of the World to the 


quiet of the Church’s fold, was, “See how these 


1M. Eugéne Burnouf in the Revue des Deux Mondes for Dec. 15, 
1864, p. 982. 

2 ¥F. W. Newman, Zhe Soul, &c. p. 67. See also Theodore Par- 
ker’s Collected Works, XI. pp. 127—152. 
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Christians love one another,” and the rapid growth 
of the new religion proved the efficiency of the method 
of conversion so tersely described by Minucius Felix, 
non eloguimur magna, sed vivimus. If then it can be 
shown that the morality of the gospel in no way tran- 
scends that which can be drawn from other sources, 
the task is tenfold harder to persuade men to accept’ 
the dogmas on which it is based; while the only hypo- 
thesis adequate to explain the phenomenon of the 
regeneration of morality is almost certain to fall with 
the denial of the phenomenon itself. It must indeed 
be frankly admitted, that in the present day there 
are instances of the rejection of almost all that the 
Christian holds most dear and sacred, combined with 
the most unblemished integrity, the most elevated 
morality, and the most self-denying benevolence. 
To say nothing of men still living, it is impossible to 
feel aught but reverence for the burning hatred of 
cruelty and wrong that glowed in the breast of Theo- 
dore Parker, or the constant devotion to the cause of 
humanity conspicuous in Auguste Comte. When an 
honest and earnest thinker makes the assertion 
that the Christian Church has now to face a loftier 
morality than its own, and either expand itself to 
embrace it, or -be driven from the hearts of men by 
its far more potent influence’, there must be facts and 


1 Essays on Lnternational Policy, pp. 220, 221. See Mr J. Ll. 
Davies’ Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, Ser- 


mon I. 
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lives which, if they do not justify the assertion, at 
least may help us to understand how it should ever 
have been made. But men like those to whom we 
are referring, sprung from races of which Christianity 
has been the moulding force for centuries, nurtured 
for the most part in Christian homes, and breathing 
an atmosphere saturated with Christian ideas’, owe a 
debt to the Gospel which they reject, of whose extent 
they are probably utterly unconscious. It is impos- 
sible for them to look at ethical questions with minds 
uncoloured by Christian influences, and the question 
is not whether it be possible for a tree to retain for a 
time something of its leafy greenness, though severed 
from its roots, but whether it could have spread the 
glory of its branches far and wide, had it not been for 
the genial nurture of the soil from which it rises, and 
the air that bathes it round. Or to change the meta- 
phor for one made sacred by the words of the Lord 
Himself: the fountain’s basin may indeed for a while 
keep within it something of its limpid waters, even 
though the unseen channel be dammed that feeds it 
from the exhaustless stores deep hidden in the eternal 
hills: but shall men see it still ‘leaping up unto ever- 
lasting life’? To find the value of Christian ethics we 
must compare them, not with the schemes of those 
who have borrowed the conclusions whose premises 
they deny and whose sanctions they reject, but with 


1 The favourite study of Aug. Comte was the De Imétatione Christi. 
Mill’s Comde, p. 138. 
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other systems which have had a totally different origin. 
In the course of such a comparison we shall find that 
much was added by the Gospel that had been absent 
from all previous systems of morality, and thus an 
answer will be found to those who maintain that its 
advent did little or nothing for the ethics of mankind. 
But it may be that we shall also find that this peculiar 
additional element consisted in something which mere 
civilization however advanced can never supply, that 
the difference between the ethics of Christianity and 
those of Paganism lay in the introduction of that which 
man however cultured and developed still finds need- 
ful to a noble life; and thus we shall have met the 
arguments of those who think that in morality at least 
the Gospel has done its work. And finding thus how 
new, how needful, how mighty and how perennial was 
the force that came into the world with Jesus of Na- 
zareth, what hypothesis will the strictest induction 
allow us to accept but that in very truth the Eternal 
Father, who had borne upon His heart through all 
the ages the burden of the sufferings and the sins of 
men, in the fulness of time sent down His Son, born 
of a woman, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons, and by all His discipline at last be conformed to 
His glorious image? So in both ways “some direct 
or collateral proof of the Christian religion” may be 
“afforded, in order to evince its truth and excellence.” 

For the purposes of an investigation such as that 
attempted in this essay, it is evidently necessary that 
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those who would defend the honour of the faith of 
Christ should choose the strongest point of their an- 
tagonists’ position for attack. The proposition which 
the Christian apologist has to maintain is a universal 
negative: that no pagan system of ethics can rival the 
perfection of the Christian ethics: it will not be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate with whatever cogency and force 
any merely particular negative. Hence we shall not 
have to dwell, except incidentally, upon the popular 
morality of pagan countries. The question is not 
mainly, whether any nation at large held the exalted 


views of right and the motives to it that are given in © 


the Gospel, but whether the wisest and best ever 
attained tothem. We shall be concerned then chiefly 
with the doctrines of the philosophers, and a brief 
historical survey will have to determine, which of these 
is most worthy of being considered the type of the 
highest development of Paganism. It is needless to 
discuss, in anticipation, a question which will solve 
itself in the course of such a survey. Mr Buckle 
quotes in the note above referred to with great ap- 
proval the saying of Condorcet, “La morale de toutes 
les nations a été la méme;” and cites a mutilated 
passage to the same effect from Sir James Mackintosh, 
singularly at variance with the general tenor of that 
writer's views. Whatever additional disproof of this 
theory is needed after the passage already quoted 
from Mr Lecky will be abundantly supplied by the 
appearance from time to time of duties, rights, and 
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obligations which had been ignored or explicitly 
denied at an earlier period. 

But in order to fix with greater precision the 
limits of the investigation on which we are about to 
enter, it will be necessary to define exactly the mean- 
ing of the term “Christian ethics.” The science of 
ethics is mainly concerned with the determination of 
three questions: what method are we to pursue to 
ascertain what is right? what code of laws is given us 
by the method which we adopt’? what motives have 
we for obedience to this code? In other words, by 
what means and in what direction is the conscience, 
the ethical intellect, as Bunsen calls it, to be guided ? 


how is the will to be influenced? Rothe’, following /~ 


here the guidance of Schleiermacher, defines its pro- 
vince in a manner which, different in form, is substan- 
tially the same: “ Ethics necessarily embraces a doc- 
trine of good, a doctrine of virtue, and a doctrine of 
duty.” Hence the three main questions might have 
been expressed thus: why is a certain course of con- 
duct a man’s duty? wherein does this course of 
conduct called virtue consist ? what is the chief good 
for man, that is, the most powerful motive to virtue ? 
But if these be the main questions of Ethics in gene- 

1 Harless, Christliche Ethik, pp. 39—46 (sth ed.). 

2 Theologische Ethik, Vol. 1. p. 397 (2nd ed.). Wuttke (Christliche 
Ethik, i. 317, ed. 2) objects to this division that its three subjects of 
doctrine are but different aspects of the same fact. He considers Ethics 


under the heads of the active subject, the end towards which the action 
is directed, and the method of the activity (ib. p. 322). 
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ral, the principal object of Christian ethics is to 
answer them when asked in relation to Christians 
especially. “The subject of Christian ethics is Chris- 
tian truths so far as they on the one hand teach us 
what is morally good, and on the other move the will 
to realise the good, determining the mode and the 
motives of the realisation” It deals not so much ° 
with mankind in themselves as with mankind viewed 
in the light of the Divine idea; it is based entirely on 
the motive conveyed in the word “regeneration”’”; it is 
according to Schleiermacher “the statement of the 
communion with God conditioned by communion with 
Christ the Redeemer, so far as this is the motive of 
all the actions of Christians.’ Hence dealing with 
the same great questions as those which furnish the 
matter to the wider science, of which it may be called 
a subdivision, it answers them for men who are in the 
position which it declares to be the normal one for man 
since the Advent, z.¢ within the Church of Christ. 
Its relation to that one of the glorious company of 
Christian sciences which is most nearly allied to it, 
Christian dogmatics, is easily stated. For while the 
latter has for its aim the establishment of the great 
truths of the faith by polemic, the former assumes 
them as its data and traces the effect of their recep- 
tion on daily life. The one discusses the evidence, 


1 Schmid (of Tiibingen) Christliche Sitlenlehre, quoted in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, XXIII. 337. 


2 Harless, Christliche Ethik, p. 92. 
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historical and psychological, for a Fall of Man,—the 
other accepts it as a fact which shews the necessity 
for some powerful motive to virtue: the one treats of 
the nature and the mode of regeneration,—the other 
assumes it as its starting-point, without discussing the 
when or the how of its production: the one marshals 
before our reason the proofs of the central fact of the 
Christian’s creed, the Incarnation of the Son of God,— 
the other teaches how the Advent brought with it life 
and strength for all life’s duties. 

It will be therefore necessary for us to consider in 
the various Pagan systems to be reviewed the answers 
given to the three great questions: and then, without 
pausing for a moment to discuss the external evi- 
dence of the dogmas of the Christian faith, to try 
to see in what manner and to what extent they sup- 
ply both in theory and in practice that which had 
always been wanting before their appearance. 


“The History of the race of Adam before the Advent is the history 
of a long and varied but incessant preparation for the Advent.”—Right 
Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
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THE all but impenetrable darkness which shrouds the 
earlier history of our race prevents us from obtaining 
any but the dimmest and most uncertain glimpses 
of its ethical condition in primeval times. Accepting 
frankly the biblical doctrine of a fall of man froma 
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state of perfect innocence as evidenced alike by the 
Mosaic narrative, the Pauline theology and the con- 
current testimony of tradition and conscience’, we yet 
find it exceedingly difficult to determine its exact 
effect on the conscience and the will of man. That 
the early Aryans regarded sin as a falling away from 
man’s true life, and a sullying of the purity that 
became him, seems to have been fairly demonstrated 
by linguistic paleontology”. But what. the concep- 
tions of the moral law and its obligations may have 
been we have no means of deciding. With regard to 
the early moral ideas of the eastern branch of this 
great stock, some scholars have ventured assertions 
which do not appear borne out by facts. M. Eugéne 
Burnouf, for instance, tells us that morality is utterly 
unknown to the hymns of the Veda’*: and the late 
Mr Hardwick wrote of them as follows. ‘The wor- 
shipper is overwhelmed by sorrow and perplexity: 
his hopes are blasted or his fortune wrecked, and 
with the spirit of a famished menial, he determines 
to apply for aid and compensation to some fresh 
divinity. His voice, which quivers with emotion, has 
at length found utterance in a passionate prayer. 
Yet what that prayer in almost every case solicits, 
is exemption from the physical ills of life, and a 
fuller and more sparkling cup of temporal prosperity. 
1 Harless, Christliche Ethik, pp. 36—38. 


2 Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs, Il. 435, 559, 749: 
3 Revue des Deux Mondes, LV. 981. 
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Large and healthy families, cows and horses, fertile 
pastures, bounteous harvests, victory over public and 
domestic foes, are found to be the leading, not to say 
the solitary topics, in the supplications of the Vedas. 
We shall look in vain for penitential psalms, or hymns 
commemorating the descent of spiritual benefits’.” 
These words may be true in the main; but there are 
not wanting passages to show that they need material 
qualification. What are we to say to words like 
the following? “Through want of strength, thou 
strong and bright god, have I gone wrong; have 
mercy, Almighty, have mercy!...Whenever we men, 
O Varuza, commit an offence before the heavenly 
host, whenever we break the law through thought- 
lessness ; have mercy, Almighty, have mercy?!” The 
cause of Him, who is the light of every man that 
comes into the world, will not suffer, if we find stray 
gleams like these to cheer the wilderness, long before 
the day-spring from on high visited us with all its 
wealth of blessing. In later times in the laws of 
Menou we find developed a system of philosophy 
based upon the idea of sin, and man’s need of a 
purifier and a propitiation®. But its code of ethics 
was based upon asceticism and abstraction, so that it 
was powerless for good over all but a select class, 


~ 1 Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, Vol. I. p. 185. 
> Rig-Veda, vu. 89, quoted by Max Miiller, Chiss from a 
German Workshop, I. p. 39. Cf. pp. 40, 41, 
3 Maurice’s Ancient Philosoghy, p. 39. 
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To these indeed many beautiful precepts were given ; 
nobleness, simplicity, benevolence, philanthropy, love 
even towards enemies were enjoined in these ancient 
maxims. For instance, “not only forgive, but even 
do good to him who is planning thy ruin, just as the 
sandal-tree even in its fall makes fragrant the axe 
that is felling it’”’ But the aim of this system was 
ever the perfection of the few, not the elevation of the 
many. The lower classes are darkened and live in 
delusion; it is given to a man of the highest class 
alone to aspire to a return to the bosom of Eternal 
Existence, or rather Nonentity, and to this end to 
purify his soul from all uncleanness and littleness that 
pure truth may quicken it and lead it to the point 
where the Ego is merged in the all. The rest of the 
nation was left to sink unhindered into the impurity 
that is inseparably connected with the symbolic wor- 
ship of the generative powers of nature*. .The same 

1 Many more of the kind are quoted by Von Bohlen, I. 364. 

2 Cf. Schwarz, Evangelische Sittenlehre, 1. 63—69. 

3 Von Bohlen refers with approval to an essay by Lobeck in which 
he maintains that the idolatry of the Greeks and Romans was by no 
means opposed to the pursuit of virtue. Ihave not been able to pro- 
cure this, and cannot therefore estimate the value of his arguments. If 
he maintains only what Prof. Jowett (Romans &c. I. 64) has asserted, 
that ‘a belief about Jupiter and Hades is not necessarily inconsistent 
with truth and purity of life,’ we may thankfully recognize at least in 
part the justice of his position. But to deny the debasing moral effect 
of the Greek and Roman polytheism on the masses of the people is to 
fly in the face of the clearest historical evidence [see fer alia Dollin- 


ger’s Few and Gentile, WU. 193—199, and the authorities quoted by 
Gieseler, Church History, 1, p. 20]. As regards India nothing is more 
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degeneracy of what was originally a beautiful concep- 
tion marked the religion and consequently the mo- 
rality of many of the Semitic people. We have dark 
hints of the consequences of the worship of Baal in 
the doom of the Cities of the Plain and the destruc- 
tion that afterwards fell on the Canaanite tribes. In 
‘countries where the grossest immorality was part of 
religion, it is useless to enquire any further as to the 
development of ethical conceptions. We may notice, 
however, in passing, that the cruel human sacrifices 
which we find common among the Moabites, Phoeni- 
cians and Carthaginians show that at least these 
nations had vivid ideas of the existence of a moral 
law which they had violated, although they may have 
been grossly ignorant as to many of its command- 
ments. To return to India: the divorce between 
‘religion and morality was terminated by the appear- 
ance of Cakyamouni. This is not the place to discuss 
at any length the work of that marvellous man. 
Suffice it to say, that from the first he presented him- 
self as the founder of a religion of morality based 
upon virtue and charity. “When his disciples,” says 


-clearly established than the intimate connection in Hindostan between the 
popular religion and the grossest licentiousness. [JZemoirs of the An- 
thropological Society, Vol. I. 327 ff. and Vol. 11. 264 ff] Vou Bohlen 
speaks with justice of their mild, courteous, modest and industrious 
disposition, which by its obedience to the moral prescriptions of their 
religion makes the ruder vices unknown. But in all this there is nothing 
inconsistent with the existence of untruthfulness and impurity to an 
almost inconceivable extent. 
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Eugene Burnouf, “united into a council to compose 


the primitive Buddhist church, the only end which 


they proposed to attain was not to teach men a new 
metaphysic, but to change their manners, which were 
bad; to free their souls from the passions which 
abased them, and to reunite them in one universal 
sentiment of love’” It was just this restoration of 
the divinely appointed union of religion and morality, 
that made Cakyamouni one of the greatest reformers 
that the world has seen, and renders his system the 
spiritual food at the present time of two hundred 
millions of human beings. But while the Buddhist 
unites again religion and morality, he fails to com- 
bine them in their due proportions. Having eman- 
cipated himself from the old metaphysical religion, he 
has created for himself a new one, one especially nar- 
row, artificial, material. “Those who would not be 
priests or have priests practise all priestly inpostures, 
are slavishly priest-ridden. The adored intellect 
makes no progress: the seeker after wisdom finds 
no resource but in identifying the search with the 
object, and confessing that he finds nothing. Can 
this be the process destined for the emancipation of 
mankind*?” 

Attempts have been made to advance very exalted 
claims on behalf of the ethical system of the Chinese 
sages®. It was the especial delight of Voltaire to 


1 Burnouf, u.s. p. 987. 2 Maurice, u. Ss. p. 53. 
3 For one of the latest, see Anthrop. Review, Vol. III. p. CCxxii. 
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discover passages in their writings, which he might 
with some show of reason be able to declare equal or 
superior to the precepts of the Gospel. We might, in 
reply, dwell upon the fact that has been well brought 
out by one of the ablest recent writers on Christian 
ethics, that “in China morality does not look forwards, 
but backwards: there is no ideal in the future to 
attain to, but the past represents the highest virtue*:” 
and show how far inferior this acquiescence in that 
which has been already reached must be in power 
and perfection to the spirit that “counts not itself to 
have apprehended,” but is ever striving after increased 
likeness to a perfect ideal. But it will perhaps be 
enough to dismiss the subject with two quotations. 
The first is from a quarter whence we need expect no 
prejudice against anything that is set up as a rival to 
the gospel: “The moral, social and political precepts 
of Confucius are perfectly childish in comparison of 
Greek ethics or Hebrew proverbs®.” The other is 
not less strong, but from a very different stand-point : 
“A gloomy severity, a despairing sinking into nothing- 
ness, an immoral life often ending in suicide, prevail 
among the Chinese from their petrified morality®.” 
That these expressions are not too strong might be 
proved by a hundred quotations from the writings of 
recent travellers. In China as in India we see the 


1, Wuttke, op. cit. I. 29. 
2 Westminster Review, LXXXVMI. p. 546. 
8 Schwarz, Evangelische Christliche Ethik, p. 53. 
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utter powerlessness of a speculative system of ethics, 
entirely severed from the religion of the people. 

The earliest glimpses, that we get of the ethical 
views of the Greeks, are those afforded us in the 
poems that bear the name of Homer. Whatever may 
be our opinions as to the personality of the poet, it 
cannot at least be doubted that we may find in these 
and similar ancient epics a faithful reflection of the 
manners and ideas of the times in which they were 
written. “The very same circumstances which divest 
their composers of all credibility as historians, render 
them so much the more valuable as unconscious ex- 
positors of their own contemporary society. While 
professedly describing an uncertified past, their com- 
binations are involuntarily borrowed from the sur- 
rounding present’.” We may, therefore, fairly draw 
from Homer materials for a sketch of Pagan ethics 
in the earliest historical times of Hellas’. The state 
of society depicted may be described as a noble 
barbarism. The “ethical intellect” was but little 
enlightened; morality was purely traditional: its 
precepts based upon the practice and example of 
ancestors, not upon the conviction of the individual. 
Crimes of violence were for the most part held in 


1 Grote, I. 454 (new ed.) ; cp. Gladstone, Fuventus Mundi, p. 7. 

2 An attempt has been made by Nitzsch and others of the Chorizontic 
school to distinguish the morality of the ///ad from that of the Odyssey ; 
but without success. See Mure, Greek Literature, Vol. 1. App. VIL ; 


Gladstone, u. s. p. 15. 
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little or no abhorrence’: piracy was common and was 
considered by no means a dishonourable occupation. 
It was usual to ask strangers arriving at a sea-port 
if they were engaged in it, thereby implying no dis- 
approval or reproach to their guests on the part 
of the questioners*. “There is no sense of obligation 
between man and man as such, and very little be- 
tween each man and the community of which he is 
a member’®.” The feelings of strong personal attach- 
ment which have always distinguished semi-civilized 
races are found in abundance, but the will of a 
superior seems to have stood to them in place of 
a moral code. The notion indeed of /ew which the 
word bore to an Athenian or. Roman is almost non- 
existent: @émictec take the place of nomoi*, As might 
have been expected, we find revenge regarded not 
only as excusable but as a positive duty, and the 
feuds of families and nations supply the motives for 
no small proportion of the numberless wars. But on 
the other hand, the virtues commonly found among 
barbarians are equally developed’; hospitality, re- 
verence for a suppliant, frankness and mutual devo- 
tion among kinsmen and companions in arms. And 


1 Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age, 1. pp. 4490—475+ 

2 Ch hue. 1.55 and) Eom. Oz. 111. 71,72. i ochek 

3 Grote, Vol. I. p. 472. The author of Lecce Homo [p. 233] has 
brought out strikingly this want of sensibility on moral points, 

4 Maine, on Ancient Law, pp. 4—6. 

5 Grote, 1. 478 ; Fuventus Mundi, p. 378, 
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although we might not have looked for this, there is 
singular purity of manners and attachment to do- 
mestic ties, The fouler blots on the Hellas of latter 
days nowhere mar the brightness of these early times. 
Of all the works of Greek literature, the earliest are 
probably the purest; and the position of women in 
the Homeric poems is far more elevated than that 
assigned to them in the palmiest days of Athenian 
glory. Odysseus had his Penelope, Hector his An- 
dromache: but in the eyes of Pericles or even So- 
crates, a wife was merely an inconvenient burden 
necessary for the procreation of legitimate children’. 
We see then, as regards the enlightenment of the 
conscience, grave and important deficiencies; but 
when we turn to the latter portion of our discussion 
and consider the relation of the will to known duties, 
the verdict must be more favourable. The separation 
between religion and morality, almost complete as we 
have seen in the Vedas, complete as we shall see in 
later times, has not yet been brought about.’ It is true 
that the Homeric gods themselves seem to lay more 
stress upon sacrifice than upon obedience, upon ritual 
’ than upon virtue. But Mr Gladstone has shown satis- 
factorily that in this point, ‘the theistic system of 
the Greeks was worse than their ethical instinct.” 
This placed a regard to the gods as one of the most 


1 The phrase réxva Kal yuvatkes, always, I believe, in this order, is 


very suggestive. 
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powerful incentives to the practice of virtue. It was 
supplemented by the voice of conscience, and that 
undefineable feeling of aidac, which restrained a man 
from committing any action disapproved by the gene- 
rality of mankind’. The operation of these three 
motives seems on the whole to have kept the Homeric 
Hellenes faithful to their own ideas of morality. 
Hence, lax as these were, and leaving room for the 
indulgence of the most natural and imperious passions, 
we find no vivid sense of a want of harmony between 
their own lives and the ideal. The notion of sin 
so common in Hesiod is almost unknown to the 
brighter muse of Homer. It is of importance that 
in estimating the value of this fact, we should attach 
due weight to a caution given us by Dr Curtius: 
“Plato recognized Ionic life with all its charms and 
all its evils and infirmities in the epos of Homer: and 
we should wrong the Greeks who lived before Homer 
if we judged of their moral and religious condition 
by the frivolity of the Ionic singer, if we would deny 
the people to have possessed what Homer omits to 
mention, e.g. the idea of the pollution incurred by 
the shedding of the blood of a fellow citizen and of 
the expiation it demands”’.” But, on the whole, we 
cannot be far wrong in saying that Homer paints for 
us a time when the moral sentiment was far from 


1 Gladstone, Homeric Studies, IT. 427—430. 
2 History of Greece, Vol. I. p. 154 (Prof. Ward's translation), 
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being philosophically perfect, and yet the will coin- 
cided with it, sufficiently at least to prevent any very 
strong feeling of want of harmony. This seems to be 
in part at least what Sir A. Grant means when he 
says: “The morality in Homer is very much what 
you would expect; it is concrete not abstract, it 
expresses the conception of a heroic life, rather than 
a philosophical theory’.” 

If in Homer we have the ethical characteristics 
of the Ionians, from Hesiod we may gather those 
of the AZolo-Bceotic peoples. It is always difficult 
to determine with exactness how much is due to 
an author’s own genius and tendencies, how much to 
the circumstances in which he is placed. But we 
probably shall not be wrong in discovering in the 
poems of Hesiod a great change in the moral ideas, 
not only of the poet, but also of his countrymen since 
the time of Homer®, We find at once a great en- 
lightenment of the understanding, and a deeper tone 
of sadness. As the requirements of the moral law 
become better understood, there is a keener percep- 
tion of man’s failure to fulfil that law. The fall of 
man is dwelt upon in two myths, inconsistent indeed 


1 Ethics of Aristotle, I. p. 51. one & 

2 The weight of authority seems to be now in favour of assigning a 
later date to Hesiod than to Homer, and the manner in which he speaks 
of iron strongly confirms this view. [Gladstone, Faventus Mundi, p. 267.] 
But whatever his chronological position may be, that his ethical concep- 
tions belong to a more developed stage cannot admit of doubt. 
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with each other, but each showing the importance 
attaching to the subject in the mind of the poet. 
We have come out of the region of a chivalrous bar- 
barism into that of a more peaceful, prudent agri- 
cultural life. There are many shrewd and impressive 
precepts introduced ; justice, prudence, energy in the 
affairs of daily life are insisted on; but there is 
throughout a cold utilitarian view of ethics, which 
seems to have made the poet peculiarly distasteful 
to Plato’. He recognizes sadly the disorders of his 
time, the corruption of the debased age in which his 
lot is cast; yet he has no more potent spell at his 
command to check these evils than an appeal to 
an enlightened self-interest, and the dread of future 
punishment, “All Hesiod’s apophthegms are given 
on the grounds of expediency. It is better to be 
hospitable, generous, honest, &c. because you will 
meet with the like return from others*” The diffi- 
culty of a virtuous life is perhaps for the first time 
in Greek literature fully recognized*; but no help 
is given by the poet whereby this difficulty may be 
overcome; save that when once the long and .steep 
path of virtue is climbed, though rugged at first, 
it will then be smooth and easy*. This is the only 

1 Rep. 363 A. Col. Mure’s remarks on Hesiod’s ethics are relied 
upon by Mr Buckle to maintain the thesis already referred to. 


2 Paley on Of. et Di. v. 342. 


3 Vy. 287—292 : ‘locus amplissimis antiquorum testimoniis celebra- 
tus.” Gaisf. 


* Compare the well-known passage in Mr Tennyson’s Ode on the 
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gleam of light that at all irradiates the gloom of 
the picture of life and destiny. 

_ Homer and Hesiod furnish us with the earliest 
examples of the popular and unconscious morality 
‘which is the first stage in the ethical development of 
every nation. In Hellas this may be said to have 
lasted to the middle of the fifth century before Christ. 
“Tt relied partly on the unquestioned authority of the 
laws of the state, and partly on the all-powerful in- 
fluence of custom and education, regarding general 
convictions as the unwritten laws of God, which no 
one could trace to a definite origin’. The need of an 
enquiry into the foundations of morality was never 
felt nor was the duty required of proving its necessity, 
or of supporting it by an appeal to personal convic- 
tion’.” To this stage of unconscious morality we may 
refer all the lyric and gnomic poets. Widely as the 


death of the Duke of Wellington : 

‘Not once or twice in our fair island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory ; 
He that ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and_hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has won 
His path upward, and prevail’d, 
Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun.’ 


1 Soph. Azz. 456, 457, 
ov ydp 7 viv ye KaxOes, dAN cel wore 
tH radra Kovdels oldev €& drov *pavn. 


2 Zeller’s Socrates (trans. Reichel), p. 192. 
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cynical and savage Theognis, the courtly equable 
Simonides, the wise and patriotic Solon differ from 
each other in their personal characteristics, we find 
much the same tone of morality running through their 
writings. And here we may notice the same charac- 
teristic that we found in Hesiod. Their maxims of 
conduct are for the most part merely prudential. This 
is peculiarly the case with the utterances of the Seven 
Sages. There is no attempt to enforce these rules by 
an appeal to any higher motive than temporal ex- 
pediency, and a dread of the némecic of the gods. 

A second characteristic that must strike us espe- 
cially is the commendation given torevenge. It might 
be unfair to argue the general condition of Hellenic 
ideas at this period solely from the utterances of a 
ferocious oligarch like Theognis embittered by mis- 
fortune. It would not be easy perhaps to find paral- 
lels to the cold-blooded atrocity of some of his ex- 
pressions. For instance, “Flatter thy enemy well, 
but when he has come into thy grasp, avenge thyself 
on him:” or “Would that I might drink their black 
blood*!” But we find the general notion that it is 
incumbent on every one to love his friends and hate 
his enemies so often expressed that we cannot doubt 
that it formed a part of the morality of the time. 
Archilochus for instance writes: “One great thing I 
understand, how to repay with terrible evils him that 


1 Fragg. vv. 363, 364) 349, Bergk. 
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has done me any evil” Pindar says: “May it be 
mine to love my friend, but against an enemy I will, 
an enemy myself, make a sudden assault like a wolf, 
going now here, now there, in crooked ways.” And 
again: “One ought to do everything to injure one’s 
enemy’.” This feeling of the duty of revenge held 
its ground long in the popular morality, which was 
never supplanted entirely by later philosophical con- 
ceptions of ethics. Numberless quotations could be 
adduced from later poets to prove this‘; but perhaps 
nothing brings it into so clear a light as a common 
practice of the Athenian orators. To avoid the fatal 
charge of sycophantia, any one prosecuting a fellow- 
citizen for some public offence endeavoured to show 
that he had private and personal grounds of enmity 
against the accused ; and if he succeeded in proving 
this, it was considered the most natural and reason- 
able thing in the world that he should endeavour to 
satisfy his hatred by becoming public prosecutor’. 
Another point that calls for notice in this popular 


1 Frag. 59, Bergk. 2 Pyth, WW. 153—155. 

3 [sthi. IV. 80, Bergk. 

4 Cf. Jacobs, ad Del. Epigr. Gracc. p. 144. 

5 Cf Dem. c. Androt.: ‘* As Euctemon having been wronged by 
Androtion, men of the jury, determines at the same time to seek justice 
for the commonwealth and satisfaction on his own account, I will en- 
deayour to do the same if I possibly can.” After giving the details of 
the injury he had suffered, he goes on: ‘‘I will endeavour with your 
assistance, both now and at all times hereafter, to avenge myself upon 
him” (p. 593). Cf. iz Zimocr. p. 701. This characteristic has been 
noticed by Mr Lewes, Hist. Phil. 1. 108 (new ed.). 
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Hellenic: morality. is thé absence of any injunctions 
with regard to purity. It would be going too far to 
say that it directly sanctions immorality; but at least 
it takes little trouble to check it. And in this respect 
we find a great degeneracy since the time of Homer. 
We. can hardly be ‘wrong in ascribing this in great 
degree to the development of the worship of Dionysus. 
Of oriental origin, and probably identical with the 
worship of Baal, the Semitic Sun-God, this cult was 
hardly known to Homer’, and we find many traces 
of a vigorous opposition to its introduction. But it 
rapidly spread, till there was hardly a portion of 
Hellas that escaped the demoralising influence of its 
licentious orgies’. Whatever the cause, we must admit 
that there is a terrible falling off from the comparative 
purity of the Homeric times, not only in the power 
that the claims of chastity and self-control were able 
to exert, but also in the recognition of these claims. 
Vices are common and not regarded with abhorrence 
that were then unknown, and the bonds of social and 
domestic relations are grievously relaxed. Finally, 
truth appears to have been little cared for on its own 
account*, though the deception of a friend was regarded 


1 Gladstone, 11. 269, &c. ; and Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, 
p. 18. 


* How terrible these were in later times may be learnt from Liv. 
XXXIx. cc. 8, 14—18. 

3 In Schneide’’s curious Christliche Klténge there are few or no in. 
junctions to purity or truthfulness drawn from writers of this period. 
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as base: we have already seen how Pindar is willing 
to adopt any crooked ways to do harm to his enemy: 
and the lies of the Spartans were proverbial. 

But while there are thus some points which would 
seem to justify Mr Gladstone’s dictum that the ten- 
dency of Greek morality was chiefly downwards and 
not upwards, there are redeeming features of which 
we must not lose sight. It is no longer the personal 
attachment to a political chief that is the motive to 
self-sacrifice: men have risen to the conception of 
duty to their country’, It is true that this was for 
the most part miserably narrow; that it often meant 
simply devotion to a party, and was always accom- 
panied by intense jealousy and hatred towards neigh- 
bouring states. The Pan-Hellenicsentiment only made 
its appearance towards the close of this period? in 
men like Callicratidas. But the step that had already 
been made was of much importance. It was perhaps 
no great advance; but it was an advance in the direc- i 
tion of the Christian conception of humanity as the 
common subjects of the kingdom of God. 

Another change in the prevailing sentiment was 
also of good omen for the future. The tone of dis- 


1 I cannot help quoting once more the epigram of Simonides over 
those that fell at Thermopylae: 
@® ZeiN drréAAeiIn Aakedaimonioic OT! THAE 
KEIMEBA TOIC KEINDN PHMACI TIEIOOMENO!. 
2 Grote, v. 498 (new ed.). The exception quoted by Mr Grote in * 
Vol. 11. p. 44 seems apparent rather than real. 
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satisfaction with the present moral condition of the 
race, which, absent in Homer, we have found in Hesiod, 
is yet more conspicuous in his lyric and gnomic suc- 
cessors. The want of harmony between the ideal and 
the real began to be felt. It showed itself indeed in 
abnormal and unworthy forms, in the growth of the 
Orphic mysteries and the weird worship of Dionysus 
Zagreus’, and in the influence acquired by wandering 
seers and jugglers who claimed the power of expiating 
offences by a system of “masses for the soul®.” These 
tendencies showed unworthy conceptions of the gods, 
and indeed threatened the very foundations of mo- 
rality; but they were not altogether a sign of evil. 
The physician had far rather see the pain which shows 
that the constitution of his patient is struggling to 
expel the poison that is sapping his strength, than 
the lethargy which only betokens the abandonment 
of the effort. And we may surely regard this tor- 
turing sense of sin, these wild and often grovelling 
attempts to throw its burden off, as the moan of the 
creature that knew itself to be out of harmony with 
its Maker’s law, as blind gropings after the God, that 
even then was not far from any one of them. 

This popular unconscious morality long continued 
to represent the ethical views of the ignorant and un- 
learned. But a remarkable revolution was wrought 


1 Miiller’s Greek Literature, Vol. 1. p. 306. 
2 Plato's Republic, p. 364 B. 
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in the opinions of the more educated classes by the 
influence of a body of men passing under the general 
name of Sophists. This is not the place to delay 
over a general discussion of their character: had we 
time it would be a most interesting task to consider 
what light has been shed upon this problem by the 
recent discussions, to which Mr Grote, Mr Lewes, Dr 
Stirling, Mr Cope, Dr Zeller and Sir A. Grant have 
brought such a wealth of learning. But our object is 
solely to trace the course by which the ethical ideas 
of Pagans were brought to the highest perfection that > 
they ever attained. And even those, who most earn- 
estly defend the Sophists, do not ask us to consider 
them representatives of the highest morality of their 
time; they would be quite contented, if we allowed 
that the evil tendency of their scepticism has often 
been exaggerated, that charges have often been 
brought against a class that only attach at most to 
some few of its members, and finally that with all 
its evils the work of the Sophists was needful to the 
perfect development of human thought. All the dis- 
putants that we have mentioned, widely as they differ 
upon the personal character of the so-called Sophists, 
are pretty much at one upon the nature of the work 
they did. It was essentially the work of scepticism. 
Every received opinion was questioned, and had to 
give a satisfactory explanation of its raison d’étre, and 
if it failed in doing so, no regard to its reverend 
antiquity could save it from immediate and contu- 
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melious: rejection. For those who fell under the in- 
fluence of the Sophists unconscious morality was no | 
more possible. The authority on which the traditional 
maxims rested was boldly challenged. They were 
asserted to exist merely ném@ not oycel, by convention 
and not by any law of nature, and it remained only 
to prove that the ndémoc was itself based upon $ycic. 
But this conventional appeals to the wisdom of an- 
cestors were powerless to effect. Hence arose a 
shaking of old opinions, a general uncertainty of tenure 
of even the most universally accepted maxims, This 
was full of danger in the eyes of the old-fashioned 
conservative Mapadwnomayal, of whom Aristophanes was 
the mouth-piece, who applauded to the echo the broad 
fun of the Clouds, and finally condemned the man 
whom they considered to be the foremost of the new 
school to drink the fatal hemlock. We cannot deny 
that there was much reason for their apprehensions. 
Then as now not a few, who commenced the journey 
across the dreary desert of doubt, found their courage 
or their fixity of purpose fail them amidst its horrors, 
and perished miserably by the way, before they reached 
the safe and fruitful land that lies beyond it. But 
then as now the only way to a sure abiding-place for 

1 Cf. Stirling on Schwegler, p. 398. ‘‘ There is aperiod inthe history 
of the state when people live in tradition, that is a period of unreflected 
Sittlichkeit or natural observance: then there comes a time when the 
observances are questioned and when the right or truth they involve is 


reflected into the subject. This is a period of Aufklarung, and for 
Sittlichkeit there is substituted Moralitit, subjective morality,” 
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those who have once begun the journey lay in a stead- 
fast faithful following of the lead of the cloudy pillar 
across that desert, not in any timorous refuge on the 
hither side of it. Just as Schiller ventured to call the 
Fall a gigantic stride in the development of humanity?, 
so it was necessary that the Hellenic nation should 
choose between good and evil with the deliberate 
choice of men who know that both exist. 

One man alone seemed to have understood the 
requirements of the times, and that was Socrates. 
He knew well that the true path must be forwards 
and not backwards,—so he met the Sophists on their 
own ground, and by “his wisdom, eloquence and faith 
unshaken,” put them to ignominious flight. They 
had maintained that virtue was arbitrary, inconstant, 
wavering with the advantage of the moment”. He 
was convinced that it must be unchangeable, governed 
by an eternal law. They had made all depend on an 
arbitrary subjective opinion. He felt the necessity of 
demonstrating that a truly moral action could not 
proceed from wavering opinions, but from a self- 
assured moral consciousness’, the consciousness of the 
idea of good whereby everything was determined. 
“From the stand-point of antiquity there was but one 
means to bring this higher self-consciousness into a 
state of consistency and clearness, the intervention 


1 See The Divine Mysteries, by Mr Baldwin Brown, Sermon f. 

2 Compare, ¢. g. the language of Thrasymachus in ep. Bk. 1. and 
Polus in the Gorgras. 

% Neander, 7heologische Vorlesungen, Vol. V- p- 59: 
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of knowledge’.? Hence he made virtue consist in 
knowledge’, and held that as it was so far the best 
thing that all departures from it could only be made 
from ignorance, that as vice was an evil to the per- 
petrator, no one would willingly do any evil to him- 
self. He even goes so far as to maintain that whoever 
intentionally lies or otherwise does wrong is better 
than he who should do the same unwillingly’. For 
in the latter case knowledge, that is, virtue itself, is 
wholly wanting; in the former it is but temporarily 
impaired*, But the incomplete ethical terminology 
of his own time seems to have led him astray. He 
was anxious above all things to find some objective 
standard of virtue; to disprove the sophistical asser- 
tion that justice is a convention; and this he did by 
maintaining that “justice is a science,” that is, some- 
thing which may be attained to, not by the authority 
of society, but by the exercise of the individual reason. 
He could not conceive the possibility that man, a 
thinking reasonable animal, should so far sink below 
himself, so far belie the very law of his being, as to 
act without rational judgment and purpose. But herein 
he lost sight of the distinction that I have been en- 
deavouring to keep prominently in view throughout, 
between the ethical intellect and the will. The cogia 


1 Neander, Zheologische Vorlesungen, Vol. V, p. 61. t 

* This is stated perhaps most clearly by Arist. Mor. Mag.1. 1. Cf. 
also Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 11.97—101 (E. T. p. 177 f€.). 

> Schwegler, pp. 48 and 51 (Stirling’s trans. ed. 2). 

4 Xenophon, Jem. 1V. 2, 20. 
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of the one he confused with the cwpoctnu of the 
other’. Had he been content with maintaining that 
virtue must coincide with the decisions of the ethical 
intellect (or with the “rational consciousness” as Sir 
A. Grant calls it), instead of being identified with it, 
little would have been wanting to the theoretical per- 
fection of his doctrine. It would have been still prac- 
tically very deficient, from the want of an adequate 
motive supplied to the will. In his own case he was 
readily carried over this difficulty by his singularly 
elevated and enthusiastic temper. But to men of a 
more ignoble stamp, it is evident that the ethical sys- 
tem of Socrates could have been of little help. It 
cannot avail much to say that virtue and knowledge 
are one to those whose hearts are moaning in misery: 
“the good that I would I do not, the evil that I would 
not that I do.” 

It has been remarked with profound truth that 
“no heart is pure that is not passionate, no virtue 
safe which is not enthusiastic.” The greatest pupil of 


Socrates seems to have felt this, and to have perceived 


the point in which his master’s ethical system failed. 
Hence he called to his assistance two of the most 
powerful motives which influenced the Hellenic mind. 
In his own system the supreme good was the attain- 
ment of likeness to God so far as possible to man’, 


1 Xen. Mem. iil. 9. 2 Ecce Homo, p. 8. 
3 ‘Opolwors eg Kara TO Suvardy: cf. Meno, p. 88; Schwarz, Lthik, 


p. 86. 
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To him God was the fountain of eternal ideas, above 
all of the idea of Té Kadodn, which like the sun manifests 
itself by its own power, and communicates itself to 
the reason whereby it is grasped’. The contempla- 
tion of this ideal beauty then is the supreme bliss of 
man; it is attained to by the reason, that faculty 
which he has in common with the Deity, and by 
whose development he is made like unto Him. But 
reason can only be kept pure and its mental vision 
clear by abstaining from all that would obscure or 
contaminate it. To use his own metaphor, the steeds 
of passion and impulse must be broken in and kept 
well under control by the guiding reason, that the 
chariot may be carried along its appointed course 
without stay or wandering, and so be borne more 
and more frequently into that super-sensuous region, 
where alone the ideal forms of beauty, truth and 
goodness are so to be seen in all their purity?» And 
when once the ideal beauty has been seen, the lower 
animal passions, before wildly striving against the 
control of reason, perish with fears. We see thus how 
Plato calls into the service of virtue both the passion- 
ate love for the beautiful‘, so intense among all the 


1 Republic, p. 508. 
2 This image is worked out with great fulness in Praedr. 2 54. 
3 > 4 2 ee > t A oe ‘A ei f 

Phaedr. 254 % oray iy [sc. o movnpds trios] TO Kaddv, PdB@ 5id\- 
Aura. ‘*The extinction of gross appetite by the actual presence of 
beauty coveted in absence is a remarkable feature in the psychology of 
this passage.” Dr Thompson’s note in l. ¢. 


* Eros. Cf. Phaedr. passim ; and Zeller, 1. 384;—387. There is an 
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Greeks, and the longing for likeness to the highest 
excellence that has rarely faded entirely from the 
breasts of men in any age or clime. If this craving 
for the vision of the perfectly beautiful is to be satis- 
fied, if the yearning for conformity to God is to be 
realised, this can only be done by a resolute subjec- 
tion of the passions and the will, “the appetites whose 
object is sensual pleasure, and the impulses that 
prompt to energetic action*” alike to the control of 
the reason. This is the spring that Plato relies on 
to move the will, to restore the harmony between 
knowledge and conduct, which Socrates had en- 
deavoured to bring back by a process that was really 
little better than verbal juggling. The noblest minds 
in every age Plato’s method has succeeded in in- 
spiring with an enthusiasm that has rendered their 
virtue safe. There have always been some, whose 
keen sense of the beautiful and longing for likeness to 
the unseen Ideal have carried them safely through 
the temptations of their lower nature, and enabled 
them to live a pure and Godlike life. But with the 
great mass of mankind it has been far otherwise. 
Living in the present, and utterly unable to shake off 
the tyranny of the seen and sensuous and to rise to the 


interesting discussion of the relation of the Platonic evos to Christian 
faith in Dr F. C. Baur’s Das Christliche des Platonismus (pp. 49—56). 
Mr Westcott (Dict. Bible, art. ‘Philosophy,’ also in the Contemporary 
Review) thinks that it is rather the myths of the philosopher which 
correspond to the faith of the Christian. 

1 See Dr Thompson’s edition of the Phaedrus, App. lL. p. 166, 
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conception of abstract beauty and perfection, they 
have found the maxims of philosophers of little help 
in the daily battle with the world, the flesh and the 
devil. 

However perfect then the ethics of Plato might 
have been theoretically, however valuable practically 
for a few of the most noble and elevated souls, it is 
evident that his system was utterly incapable of 
becoming the moral guide and regenerator of human- 
ity at large. It remains for us now that we have con- 
sidered its relation to the will, to see what light it 
shed upon the ethical intellect. Here we must re- 
cognize at the outset the difficulties under which it 
commenced its work. The popular conventional 
morality was felt to be.faulty and incomplete. Be- 
sides, its very foundations had been shaken by the 
scepticism of the Sophists. It was needful therefore 
to start from the very beginning. The morality of 
Plato, like all morality pretending to the title of scien- 
tific, was based upon psychology. What his views 
with respect to this were, has been already seen at 
least in outline in the simile of the chariot and horses. 
It appears yet more clearly from the well-known 
division of classes in his ideal state. The soul is 
divided into three parts, one divine and rational, an- 
other a lower sensuous faculty, and the third, the 
6ymoc, acting as a kind of intermediate agent between 
these two. To these correspond the three classes in 
the state, the deliberative, the productive, and the 
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auxiliary respectively. Now it had been already 
proved that the state attained to justice, or perhaps 
more properly rightness, the crown of virtues, in which 
all others find their synthesis and harmony, by the 
due discharge of its special functions by each of the 
three classes (Rep. IV. 436—441). The perfection of 
the auxiliary class gives it courage, the perfection of 
the deliberative class, wisdom, and the harmonious 
submission of the two governed classes to the govern- 
ing one produces temperance. Hence arise the four 
cardinal virtues of a state, and these same are the 
characteristics of a perfect man. The perfection of 
TO Aorictikon (the reasoning powers) is wisdom, the 
perfection of 10 6ymikon (the impulses) is courage, the 
submission of Td 6ymMiKON and To émIOYMHTIKON (the ap- 
petites) to To\AorictikON is temperance; and the right 
discharge of its functions by each constitutes jus- 
tice, the supreme and all-embracing virtue. Thus 
we are brought to the celebrated list of the four 
cardinal virtues. In the process by which they are 
attained we see exemplified the Platonic principle, 
that ethical conceptions cannot be isolated and con- 
sidered separately. “You must take the mind as 
a whole, or rather society as a whole, before you can 
judge of any of its parts.” It is needless to stay to 
point out how immeasurably superior this principle is 
from a scientific point of view to the previous moral- 
ity of disjointed and often inconsistent maxims, But 
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we may notice how valuable it is also as a protest 
against the subjective view of ethics that might seem 
to follow, that we know in the case of the Cynics and 
' the Cyrenaics did follow, from the dictum of Socrates 
that virtue was knowledge. Truth is seen, in ethics 
as in physics, to be not what the individual “troweth,” 
but that which is determined by the unchangeable 
laws of nature. 3 
But when we come to examine this list of the 
virtues more closely we cannot but find serious im- 
perfections in it. Scientifically speaking, it is open 
to objection because justice in this scheme is not 
co-ordinate with the other three virtues, but is little 
more than a combination of wisdom and temperance. 
Further, by rendering justice an end in itself, he has 
made the notion of reciprocity, as Mr Bain has 
noticed’, hazy and indistinct. This fault was per- 
ceived by Aristotle, and provoked an analytical re- 
action’, which indeed characterised his general 
treatment of Plato’s list. Virtue is defined with 
reference to the good only of the agent himself, and 
so even justice, which to us appears pre-eminently 
the social virtue, is resolved into the supremacy of 
reason within the individual mind. It is apparently 
" never noticed that its essential part is the recognition 
and observance of the rights of others®*, Again, the 


1 Mental and Moral Science, p. 472. 2 Grant, I. 163. 
3 Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions, Wi. 3443 and Grote’s Plato, 
il. 133 and 159. 
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idea of purity for its own sake is but little recognized'; 
the darkest of all the prevalent sins of the Hellenic 
world is indeed condemned ; but it is often spoken of 
in terms which show little or no abhorrence of it. 
And, the most serious omission of all, no place what- 
ever is found for benevolence. When we add that 
there is not the least conception of the claims of those 
outside the Hellenic pale to equal justice and con- 
sideration with his own countrymen, it will be seen 
that Plato’s system is very far from perfect as regards 
the ethical intellect. A man’s duties to himself are 
pretty fully recognized in the injunction of that purity 
of soul that is needed for the contemplation of ideal 
beauty; his duties to his neighbours are very insuf- 
ficiently represented by justice even in the extended 
meaning which Plato assigns to it; and his duties to 
God are inadequately stated for want of a clear idea 
of the nature to which he is to be conformed. The 
imperfection of the system cannot be wondered at 
when we notice, how Plato failed to secure that which 
is one of the most essential points in scientific ethics, 
a satisfactory objective criterion of right and wrong. 
That which he adopted resolves itself ultimately into 
the science of good’ and evil as determined by the 
wise man: but a standard so vague and indefinite 
could obviously determine nothing practically. Even 


1 Grote’s Plato, 111. 375 and 389. 
2 Cf. Zeller, 11. 599—603. 
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the magnificence of his primary conception of the end 
of man, as likeness to God so far as possible, is impair- 
ed by three considerations’. In the first place, while 
in the 7%zaeus and the Philebus he speaks of a per- 
sonal self-conscious active God, elsewhere he appears 
to recognize only an absolute impersonal existence 
(as was afterwards the case in Neo-Platonism), as the 
ideal source of good. “The same distance which 
separates the God of Plato from the God of the 

Christian, separates the two moralities. On one side, 
duality leads to the annihilation of individuality, on 
the other, triumphant spiritualism consecrates human 
individuality and takes it for the corner-stone of the 
edifice. Plato, like the Gospel, says to man that his 
duty is to resemble God; but whilst the God of Plato 
is only a sublime idea, a being of reason, who does 
not enter into direct communion with men, the God 
of the Christian is the living God, the All-holy and 
All-good, the God revealed by Jesus Christ whose 
name is Love. Hence the richness and the fruitfulness 
of the Gospel morality®.” Secondly, we find a condi- 
tion necessarily limiting the realisation of this ethical 
principle. For the visible creation from the begin- 
ning was constituted in such a manner that the highest 
ideal could not be reached in it: there was a principle 
antagonistic to the divine, that could never be got rid 


1 Neander, Theologische Vorlesungen, Vol. v. pp. 62—Y1. 
9 De Pressensé, Histoire des Trois Premiers Siecles, &c, Vol. 1. p. 164. 
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of, but would ever hinder the attainment of this likeness 
to the Deity, in the ¥An (matter) by which ideas here are 
always conditioned. The two principles, the one of the 
ethical constitution of the world which appears as the 
revelation and realisation of the divine ideas in the 
world,—the other, that which is based upon the irre- 
concileable opposition in matter against the divine, are 
ever antagonistic to each other. This opposition was 
reconciled first by the realisation of the divine ideal 
under all material conditionings by Christ. It is a 
natural sequence from this “cosmological conception” 
(to use Mr Masson’s convenient phrase) that Plato 
abandoned the attempt to produce perfect virtue in 
the individual or the community except under the 
conditions afforded by a purely ideal state, which he 
could hardly have dreamed of ever seeing established 

on earth. But “Christian morality needs no external 
relations for its development’.” There is no state-life, 
no individual life conceivable, where likeness to 
God as revealed in His Son under all possible hin- 
drances of external position, may not be won by His 
loving obedient children. But thirdly, this likeness to 
God must be recognized as the end not only of some 
men, but of all men, of mankind. Here especially the 
philosophy of Plato broke down. It was a morality 
not for the many, but for the few. To satisfy the 
requirements of the case, it should have afforded a 


1 Neander, History of Christianity, 1. p. 107. 
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central point and goal for the historical development 
of mankind. But this magnificent idea, the key-note 
to which Christian morality is pitched, of the progress 
of the whole race to the attainment of likeness to God 
and fellowship with Him in His kingdom of love}, is 
utterly unknown to Plato. One virtue alone is possible 
to the vast class of producers—obedience ; all higher 
moral excellence is reserved for the favoured ones 
who are able to abstract themselves from the affairs of 
earth, and contemplate, as unceasingly as human frail- 
ties will suffer them, the ideal to which they strive to 
be conformed. But we cannot conceive a Platonist 
standing the test of Kant’s categorical imperative: 
“Act always ona maxim which thou couldst will to be 
law universal?’ Plato shared the opinion of Voltaire, 
though he would have shrunk from the brutal cynicism 
with which it is expressed: “La philosophie ne sera 
jamais faite pour la peuple; la canaille d’aujourd’hui 
ressemble en tout a la canaille dil y a quatres milles 
ans : nous n’avons jamais voulu éclairer les cordonniers 
et les servantes. C’est la partage des apdétres®.” It is 
impossible to express more justly than in the words 
of the brilliant Frenchman the characteristic distinc- 


1 Cf. v. Hirscher, Christliche Moral, 111. p. 8 ; Schwarz, Suttenlehre, 
&e. p. 314. 

2 Cf. Timaeus, 28 C: ‘It is neither easy to find the Father and 
Maker of all, nor having found Him is it possible to declare Him to all:” 
quoted by Justin Martyr (4fo/. Sec. c. X.), with the triumphant addition 
“but these things our Christ did by His own power.” 

2 Quoted by Abbé Cognat, Clement @ Alexandrie, p. 38. 
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tion between the ethics of the Gospel and the ethics 
of the purest and most enlightened philosophy. It ds 
the task of apostles and their successors to enlighten 
the artisan and the maidservant. But that which 
their enemies have fastened upon them as a badge of 
shame they have delighted to bear as their proudest 
ensign; and the grateful reverence of eighteen centuries, 
the elevation of the poor and the oppressed, the re- 
generation of a world, have been their reward. 

As we have already noticed, that which gives its 
principal value to the ethical system of Plato is the 
enthusiasm for virtue that it created in the noble- 
minded. A purer morality than that of Homer was 
wedded to a purer religion. Freed from all the dis- 
figurements of a mythology that had lost its early 
beauty and significance, it was prompted solely by a 
passion for likeness to the God in whom all that was 
fair and true and good met in fullest completeness. 
This it was that has made Plato’s words the food of 
the highest and purest souls that the world has seen, 
and his philosophy truly what Clement calls it, “the 
gift of God given to the Greeks, for He is the author 
of all things fair*.” 

The analytical genius of Aristotle was not likely 
to err in the same direction as the poetically con- 
structive mind of Plato. The dmoiwcic Th Oe@ Kata 
TO AyNaTON might be a splendid imagination of the end 
of man. The existence of an ideal beauty and good- 


1 Stromata, I. §. 
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ness was a grand conception. But his concern was 
with things as he found them lying about him: and 
here he discovered no striving after likeness toa Being 
whose very personality was doubtful,—no proof of the 
existence of these ideas on which his great predecessor 
had based his philosophy. He saw that every action, 
every speculation of the men around him, was direct- 
ed to some end which was good either in itself or as 
being the means to some other end. He set himself to 
find out what the one final good was, to which all action 
and thought converged; and after examining and re- 
jecting other explanations, among others that of Plato, 
that it lay in the repeated vision of an ideal good, he 
determined it to be happiness. For this is the only 
thing which men pursue without a view to anything 
beyond it, but purely for its own sake, and this alone 
is of itself sufficient to satisfy all their needs. It is 
TeAeion and aytapkec, qualities which Plato had already 
declared must be found in the chief good. It follows 
to define happiness. Aristotle found that as every 
animal and even every thing had its own peculiar func- 
tion, so man had his; which lay in a conscious acti- 
vity of the soul (his highest and distinguishing part), 
in accordance with the law of its own excellence, and 
under adequate external conditions. Each term in this 
definition is made the subject of a discussion, and its 
right to a place in it determined by a searching ana- 
lysis. Then the crucial question arises what this law 
of the soul’s highest excellence (dpetH) is. A psy- 
chology closely akin to that of Plato is employed to 
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show that the soul attains excellence in two depart- 
ments, that of the intellect and that of the conscience 
respectively: and these are henceforth separately dis- 
cussed. It is shown that virtue is no part of our 
original constitution, but is acquired : that permanent 
ethical capabilities are generated by uniform and per- 
sistent practice. Then dividing the qualities of the 
soul into three kinds, passions (maén), capacities (AyNa- 
meic), and fixed states (€Zeic), he determines that virtue 
belongs to the last; that it must be accompanied by 
deliberate moral choice; and that its tendency is al- 
ways to aim at a mean relative to us. What this 
mean is must be determined by reason, and as the 
judicious man would determine it!. After establish- 
ing this formula, the greater part of his treatise on 
ethics is taken up with the application of it to special 
duties, with the exception of a portion of the last . 
book, which discusses in what course of conduct the 
greatest happiness lies. In the former there is nothing 
on which in this very brief sketch we can afford to 
dwell, except that he is careful to avoid Plato’s ex- 
tension of the meaning of justice. With him, as we 
have seen, it was the righéeous, including all obedience 
and in fact all moral virtue. But now it was restricted 
to the fair and equitable as regards property. The 
nearest approach to Plato’s idea of the just man is 
probably to be found in the very fine picture of the 
high-minded man. “High-mindedness appears to be 
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as it were a sort of crown of the virtues; it enhances 
them and cannot come into existence without them: 
hence it is hard to be high-minded in the true sense 
of the term; for this is impossible without accom- 
plished excellence’*.” The high-minded man does not 
court danger but rather shuns it, because there are 
but few things for which he has a value; but where 
he does incur it he is prodigal of his life, as knowing 
that there are terms on which it is not worth his while 
to live. He cares intensely for the honour that comes 
from the noble, but scorns such as is given by ordi- 
nary people, and on trifling grounds, because it does 
not come up to his deserts. He values himself very 
highly and at the same time justly. He gives favours 
readily, but is very unwilling to accept them. He is 
proud to the great, but affable to the humble; open 
in his dislikes, and in his likings; careful for reality 
rather than for appearance ; and fearless in his words 
and actions because of his contempt for others. He 
does not bear malice, seeing that remembering wrongs 
is no part of high-mindedness. He attempts only 
great and important matters, thinking all others un- 
worthy of himself. Such is the character in whom, 
as Sir A. Grant justly says, the moral philosophy of 
Aristotle culminates. We shall have occasion imme- 
diately to examine this picture more carefully. But 
first we will complete our view of the system of which 
it is the highest outcome, by considering the account 
of happiness given in the tenth book of the Nicoma- 


1 Eth, Nie. WV. c. 4. 
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chean Ethics. It was seen above that to this end all 
the actions of men are consciously or unconsciously 
directed. But what is it which answers to the defini- 
tion whose meaning in every single term has now 
been apprehended? What is the conscious activity 
of the soul in accordance with its own highest excel- 
lence, which is to be the end in itself to all men’s 
strivings and yearnings? It must be the action of 
the highest faculty; for this alone is choiceworthy on 
its own account: amusement and bodily pleasure are 
precluded, inasmuch as neither can be said to be in 
accordance with the highest excellence of man. This 
highest faculty is pure intellect: its action is the most 
continuous, self-sufficing, absolutely final and inde- 
pendent of circumstances. It is the bliss of the gods, 
to whom we cannot assign moral actions: and though 
it is not given to any man to enjoy it constantly, his 
happiness lies in repetitions of moments of it as often 
as possible, his wisdom in so framing his life as to 
secure it’, 

In looking back upon the ethical views of Aristotle 
as a whole, we are struck with astonishment at the 
wonderful analytic power which they display. Before 
his time ethics as a science had no existence, and we 
may almost say that it sprung from his brain like 
Athena from the head of Zeus fully developed and 
fully armed. It seems at first sight as if none of the 


! The preceding sketch of Aristotle’s system has been drawn almost 
entirely from the Nicomachean Ethics, with Sir A. Grant’s Notes and 
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phenomena of human life have escaped his keen eye; 
and that a marvellous intuition has detected, amid the 
seemingly confused and inexplicable whirl of busy 
struggling men, the one force which is speeding them 
each in his own career, But a closer examination will 
show us faults which render this wonderful produc- 
tion of human genius quite unfit to be the system of 
morality for the world. First and foremost of these 
we may notice the utter absence of a theory of duty. 
“All that relates to the moral will is with him only in 
its infancy*.” He sees that men are striving after 
something, which can only be attained by obedience 
to the law of their own highest excellence, and what 
this is he undertakes to show; but why it should be 
pursued, and whence strength may be drawn to en- 
deavour after its attainment, he does not care to dis- 
cuss. Virtue is with him purely self-regarding; as 
Neander has well observed, his highest conception of 
excellence is the culmination of the ancient standpoint 
of the autonomy of self-consciousness*. As there is 
no objective sanction to morality, so neither is there 
any objective criterion. Some help is given towards 
this by his doctrine that virtue is a mean; but then 
the mean is relative and varying; and where it lies in 
particular instances is to be decided by right reason, 
and as the man of practical wisdom would decide it. 
But the question who is possessed of this practical 
wisdom is one which can be only decided by the 


1 Grant, 1 212. 
? Neander, Theol. Vorlesungen, V. p. 102. 
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sentiment of the community. It is therefore to this 
that the ultimate appeal is practically made. When 
we come to consider his treatment of individual virtues 
we shall find the effects of this want of the conception 
of an external moral law. Take for instance the pic- 
ture of the character of the high-minded man already 
given, It is hardly needful to point out how opposed 
some of his traits are to the Christian standard of 
perfection. There is no esteeming others better than 
himself: no condescending to men of low estate. But 
besides this,- with all the admiration which we are 
compelled to feel at this portrait of a gallant Athenian 
gentleman, very probably painted from life, we cannot 
help seeing that there must be something imperfect 
in the conception that a man so perfectly self-satisfied 
has of the requirements of the moral law. “The con- 
sciousness of dependence on God as the keynote of 
the whole life, that in which the very being of true 
freedom is rooted, the consciousness of personal un- 
worthiness with regard to the claims of the moral law, 
the consciousness that man has no gift, no virtue which 
he has not received, all this is utterly wanting to the 
high-minded man*.” It was not wanting to the high- 
minded Homeric heroes: far less is it wanting in the 
ideal that has been given to man in Christ’. 

1 Neander, u. s. p. 102. There are some interesting remarks on the 
attempt of St Thomas Aquinas to reconcile weyadopuxia with the 
Christian conception of virtue, in the same work. pp. 301— 303. 


2 Jeremy Taylor quaintly says : ‘‘ Humility is as needful to great men 
as to idiots” (= iSuéras). Cf. too Milman, Bampton Lectures, p. 279. 
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But the standard that Aristotle adopted was not 
likely to lead him to satisfactory views as to the 
higher virtues. Actions whose rightness or wrong- 
ness may be determined quantitatively can be esti- 
mated by a proper application of the canon of the 
mean. Wherever it is purely a question of beauty 
or proportion, as the Greeks were apt to make every 
moral obligation’, what amount of excess or defect 
mars these qualities can be decided by the man of 
practical wisdom. But just as in wines there is a 
principle which defies the chemist’s analysis, and yet 
is the sole cause of the aroma and bouquet of the 
liquor, so in many virtues there is an element which 
quite baffles all quantitative measurement, and yet 
makes them what they are. In truth, humility, 
charity, and the forgiveness of injuries, Sir A. Grant 
thinks that “that which is superadded to the quality 
of the mean is a certain self-abnegation.’ This duty 
is intimately related to that of self-preservation, in- 
asmuch as both alike are based upon the idea that 
life and all its hlessings are gifts of God, to be held 
in absolute submission to his will? The Christian 
view cannot be stated in better words than those of 
Justin Martyr when the Pagans asked why the Chris- 
tians never shunned death at the hands of their per- 
secutors, and yet refused to commit suicide: “I will 
tell you why we do not do that, and yet acknowledge 
ourselves to be Christians whenever any man asks 


1 Grant, I. 210. 2 Neander, u. s.. 153. 
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us. We have learnt that God has not made the 
world without a purpose; but for the sake of the 
race of men. If we Christians then lay hands upon 
ourselves, we should have the guilt that the purpose 
of the divine creation would be rendered vain, that 
no more would be born and made disciples of the 
divine doctrine, yea, that the race of men would have 
no stability; we should be acting against the will of 
_ God if we did so” The same submission to the 
divine will would ensure the surrender of all posses- 
sions and all desires, if it was called for. Now this 
conception did not enter at all into the scheme of 
Aristotle. He does indeed speak with a kind of 
instinctive contempt of suicides: “To die for the sake 
of escaping poverty, or love, or any annoyance, is not 
the part of a brave man, but rather of a coward.” 
But the other aspect of this two-fold duty is quite 
unknown to him. The fullest development of the 
individual being his end-in-itself, he would not en- 
join, nay he would rather proscribe any course of 
conduct which would hinder this. . Hence virtues 
involving self-abnegation are hardly recognized by 
him*, We have seen how little importance he at- 
. taches to humility; the truthfulness which is a form 
of justice, and not merely a mean between _boast- 
fulness and over-modesty, he does not treat of: 
charity and the forgiveness of injuries are altogether 
beyond the pale of his virtues. An attempt has 


1 Afolog. Sec. 1. 4. 2 Grant, I. p. 210. 
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recently been made by Mr Bain to show that self- 
sacrifice was not so completely lost sight of as has- 
been commonly imagined ; that it finds a place under 
courage, and again under friendship. “Inasmuch,” 
he says, “as the leading form of heroic devotion in 
the ancient world was exposure of life in war, self- 
sacrifice was presented under the guise of courage, 
and had no independent standing as a cardinal virtue. 
From this circumstance Paganism is made to appear 
in a somewhat disadvantageous light as regards self- 
denying duties.’ But surely so acute an analyst as 
Aristotle would not have overlooked the fact that 
self-sacrifice presents itself a thousand times more 
frequently in matters of smaller importance than in 
risking life on behalf of another. If he had had 
anything approaching to a due idea of its importance 
in ethics, he would not have contented himself with 
implying it in a somewhat doubtful manner, under 
the colour of a different virtue. For after all is there 
any high self-sacrifice in the courage which has been 
spoken of? The brave man risks a life which is 
eminently happy by reason of his virtue; but he 
does so that he may not lose just that which makes 
his life thus happy, and the certain loss of which by . 
cowardice would cost him far more pain than the 
possible loss of all other good things. Again, in the 
case of friendship, whatever self-sacrifice there may 
be involved in Aristotle’s conception of the duties it 


* Mental and Moral Science, pp. 489 and 506. 
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renders imperative, is due, after all, to an enlightened 
self-interest. For every reason chooses that which is 
best for itself; and a good man obeys his reason. 
“Tt is true also of a good man that on behalf of his 
friends and his country he does much, even if he 
cannot die on their account, for he will cast aside 
money, honours, in short all good things about which 
men fight, and claim for himself the noble. For he 
would prefer to enjoy intense delight for a short time 
rather than quiet pleasure for a long time.” We may 
gladly admit that we have here some foreshadowing 
‘of the great law of self-sacrifice for the good of others, 
whose majestic supremacy was never acknowledged 
fully till men had seen it fulfilled to the uttermost 
in the great Example. But God in Him commends 
His love to us in this, that while we were enemies, He 
gave Himself up to the death of the Cross for us: and 
in Christian ethics it is not self-sacrifice for a friend 
who is dear to us, but renunciation of earthly pleasures 
for the sake of the poorest, the basest, the vilest of the 
children of our common Father, that is made the im- 
perative virtue. 

Some special defects in the system of Aristotle 
have been referred to, but we have yet to notice its 
cardinal imperfection. Even more than the teaching 
of Plato it is exposed to the charge of being a mo- 
rality for a class, and not for mankind. The sole 
fact of the superior importance which it gave to the 
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intellectual over the moral virtues is sufficient to 
justify the accusation. For the former are necessarily 
confined for the most part to those who have leisure 
and a competence, and have enjoyed a thorough 
education; the latter are within the reach of the 
poorest and the most ignorant. But what message 
of hope and strength could be brought to these by a 
philosophy which placed the chief good in a contem- 
plation for which they had neither the faculty, the 
opportunity, nor the inclination ? 

The effect of this narrowness of view was seen in 
many ways. We need allude only. to the questions 
of slavery and international relations. The former, 
Aristotle like Plato maintained must continue to 
exist, as based upon the natural unlikeness between 
men’. Yet there is no barbarity in his way of view- 
ing it. He says indeed, “there is no friendship pos- 
sible with a horse, or an ox, or a slave regarded as 
a slave*. The slave is an animated tool, the tool an 
inanimate slave ;” but he adds, “regarded as man, 
it is quite possible to feel friendship towards him.” 
One of the legitimate causes for war is, in his view, 
to be the masters of those who by nature deserve to 
be slaves*, And in this number he would include 
all barbarians*. How fatal this is to any ideas of 
international morality or unity is scen at once, but 
it is worth noticing, as one of those many undeve- 
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loped rudimentary hints of higher conceptions than 
any explicitly unfolded, which are often found in Plato 
and Aristotle, that he seems to have caught a dim 
glimpse of the notion of communities bound together 
by mutual good-will superseding law. “It seems, too, 
that friendship holds together states, and that legis- 
lators are more anxious to secure this than justice, 
and if men are friends, there is no need of justice; 
but if they are just, they stand in need of friend- 
ship besides” We may be permitted in a saying 
like this to see at least some half unconscious fore- 
~shadowing of that highest point of Christian develop- 
ment, in which perfect love so animates all, that the 
bonds of law are no longer needed’. 

“In Flaxman’s drawing of the EKumenides of A¢s- 
chylus, Orestes supplicates Apollo, while the Furies 
sleep on the threshold. The face of the god ex- 
presses a shade of regret and compassion, but calm 
with the conviction of the irreconcileableness of the 
two spheres. He is born into other politics, into 
the Eternal and Beautiful. The man at his feet asks 
for his interest in turmoils of the earth into which his 
nature cannot enter®.” Whether this be the Apollo 
of A®schylus may be doubted: it is certain that it 
is a god from the Pantheon of Aristotle, That fear 
of anthropomorphism, which has always been the 
bugbear of pure philosophy, cast its blighting influ- 


1 Eth, Nic. 1X. 1. 
2 See a yet more striking passage in the Politics (Neander, u. s. 100). 
3 Emerson’s Collected Works, 1. 189. 
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ence over his whole conceptions of the Deity. “We 
have assumed,” he says, “that the gods are preemi- 
nently blessed and happy. But what kind of actions 
may we ascribe to them? Just actions? Nay, but 
they will appear ridiculous if we conceive them 
making contracts or returning deposits, or doing any 
other deeds of this nature. Or brave actions, en- 
during dangers, and exposing themselves to risks 
for a noble cause? Or liberal actions? Why, to 
whom will they give gifts? It would be absurd if 
they had money or anything of that nature. And 
wherein could their self-control consist? Surely praise 
for this would be beneath them, for they have no 
base appetites. So by going through all the virtues, 
we should see that whatever relates to moral actions 
is petty and unworthy of the gods.” To say nothing 
of the imperfect ideas of justice and benevolence 
here incidentally revealed, how low that conception 
of virtue must be that makes it no part of the cha- 
racter of the supremely Good! What a contrast to 
the view of St Paul, who felt that in all his life 
of unvarying self-sacrifice for the good of his fellow- 
men, he was God’s fellow-worker?; that all his long- 
ing for the deliverance of his brethren from the power 
of evil, was but the faintest reflection of the love 
with which the Eternal Father was yearning over 
his erring children! How infinite the difference be- 


t Eth. Nic. X. 8.7. 
* Ocod ydp éopev cuvepyol (t Cor. iii. 93 cf. 2 Cor. vi. 1). 
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tween the “moral dynamic force” that the two con- 
ceptions would exert ! : 

In comparing the systems of Plato and Aristotle 
respectively with the Christian ideal, we are inclined 
at first to give the preeminence in every respect to 
the former. His fundamental principle seems to 
approach far more nearly to that which is the main- 
spring of the Gospel; both are based upon the 
striving of the human after the divine; in both the 
attitude of the disciple is the same, 


From the gift looking up to the giver, 
From the cistern to the river, 

From the finite to infinity, 

And from man’s dust to God’s Divinity. 


And the conception of the latter is not wholly 
unworthy of a system which has received greater 
enlightenment from above. The error with which 
Aristotle charges him in having gone beyond the 
realm of the human in search of the Highest Good, 
is to us his crowning merit, and we feel with Au- 
gustine, “ Platonici mutatis verbis paucis et sententiis 
Christiani fieri possunt’.” But we must not lose 
sight of the fact that Aristotle keeps firm hold of 
the real, which Plato often neglects in his quest of 
the ideal. Both make their ethics run up into politics, 
and find in the perfection of the state the necessary 


1 De vera relig. c. 5. Schwarz (Lthik, u. s. p. 81) has gathered 
together many passages which strikingly resemble phrases in the Holy 


Scriptures. 
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condition for the perfection of the individual. But 
the perfect state of Plato is an impracticable ideal, 
and there must be something at fault in an ethical 
conception which requires for its realisation condi- 
tions here impossible [cf. p. 47]. The views of Aris- 
totle do not include that which we hold to be the 
highest ideal of man’s life, but so far as they go 
they are directed to the attainment of what is here 
possible. The wisdom of the one grasps at ennobling 
conceptions which it is impossible to reach, though 
the striving after them is itself the highest life for 
man. The practical prudence of the other prefers 
to deal with the facts of life as he finds them, and 
by a subtle and comprehensive analysis ascertain 
wherein the highest relative good is to be discover- 
ed. The former is more helpful to us in our search 
for a “moral dynamic.” ‘The elaboration of the vir- 
tuous character by the formation of good habits isa | 
long and slow process. Does Aristotle point to any 
spring of inspiration which may carry a man through 
it? Plato after his own fashion does, Far off and 
inaccessible as his idea of the good may be, there is 
something in it, and in his enthusiasm for it, which 
must kindle as by contagion all but the dullest; but 
in Aristotle, though at every turn you meet insights 
into human nature which you feel to be penetratingly 
true, you are after all left to evolve the virtuous habit 
out of your own inward resources. There is in him 
no pointing to anything which may come home to a 
man inwardly, and supplement his moral weakness 
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by a strength beyond his own’. Yet we must not 
suppose that later generations owed a debt of gra- 
titude to Plato only. “Ifthe system of Aristotle was 
further distant from Christianity than that of Plato, 
he rendered even greater service, by presenting his 
views in a form of which Christian science afterwards 
made so large use in its enquiries and dogmatic 
statements®.” And if the moral enthusiasm of the 
one has the more power to stir the soul to the love 
of goodness, we may not overlook the noble intellec- 
tual elevation of the other. ‘We are not to listen,” 
he says, “to those who urge us as human to think 
only of the human, as mortal to think only of the 
mortal, but it becomes us as far as possible to play 
the immortal, and to do all the actions of life with 
reference to the noblest part of our being; for though 
it be small in bulk, yet in power and dignity it far 
surpasses all the other portions of our nature®.’ We 
have seen how this is intellect purely ; how practical 
morality is despised in comparison, as belonging in 
part to the lower passions, as needing circumstances 
in which to display it, and as being unworthy of 
the gods. But from its own stand-point we may 
perhaps regard it with Neander*, “as the highest 
flight of the spirit of antiquity, which would fain 


1 Prof. Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, pp. 382—3- 
2 Kurtz, History of the Christian Church, p. 50 (E. T.). 

3 Eth, Nic. X. 7. 8. 

4 Geschichte der Christliche Ethik, p. 87. 
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escape from the limits within which it is confined, 
but cannot of its own strength break through these 
limits, an unconscious kind of yearning, which out of 
the curse which no man’s hand can loose, is fighting 
its way to meet the gospel.” The very elevation of 
soul of Aristotle would not suffer him to form any 
other conception of the chief good for man, because 
he knew of no other connexion between the actions 
of men and the actions of God. “But still how 
mournful were the lot of man, if the human and 
the divine were so severed, as they must have ap- 
peared to Aristotle from the stand-point of antiquity. 
Then the far greater number of men were shut out 
from the highest, the properly divine. The spirit 
could only arrive at its true dignity in a very small 
number who might be fit for science’.” It would be 
impossible to find more suitable words wherewith to 
close this brief survey of two of the greatest of 
human thinkers, than those of the illustrious scholar 
and divine, who has been often referred to already. 
Neander writes: “From the Christian stand-point we 
shall say indeed with Aristotle, we must not as they 
exhort us, as being men, content ourselves with the 
merely human, the trivial, that which belongs to the 
transient, we must strive after a higher good, above 
the human. But we shall then add, in Christ we re- 
cognize the Divine Incarnate. In all spheres of human 
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life, we must reveal the Divine. There is nothing 
human now, severed from the Divine; all is to be 
illumined by the Divine. Our task is not merely 
contemplation but life. Contemplation and life ought 
to bring the Divine into the human. But this high- 
est task belongs not merely to a certain small pri- 
vileged number among men, but it is the common 
task of all Christians in whatever sphere of life they 
may find themselves. In our knowledge of the king- 
dom of God, we recognize this higher sphere for the 
divine action as a human one, and the human as a 
divine. The highest is no longer the egoistic stand- 
point of a self-satisfied contemplation, that feels itself 
happy in its isolation, but the stand-point of a love 
which grasps at nothing for itself, strives to share all 
with others, and reveals a Divine life in self-denial 
. for the needs of all. We know the God who was not 
revealed to Aristotle, the God who is love. So if 
we contemplate that which was most sublime in 
antiquity, yet more sublime appears to us Chris- 
tianity in its servant’s guise of love’.” 

The fascination which the names of Plato and 
Aristotle, “i maestri di color che sanno,” exercise over 
all earnest students’of the thoughts of men, has 
kept us lingering too long it may be over their ethical 
systems. For neither of these is that with which 
we have more particularly to compare the Christian 


1 Christliche Ethik, pp. 88, 89- 
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ethics; the men were greater than their systems; 
and in the hands of lesser men ethical science was 
permitted to attain a more perfect theoretical develop- 
ment. Permitted, I say: for if we may be allowed 
to read the purposes of God in history, it was not 
without design that such a height of moral speculation 
was reached before the Advent; that men might see 
how little the wisdom of the wisest, the strength of 
the strongest could help them; and so they might be 
ready to receive with grateful hearts the wisdom and 
the strength of God incarnate. We must therefore 
pass with lighter and hastier steps over what remains 
of the path along which men were pressing to a loftier 
morality, until we reach its highest point before its 
union with the high-way of heavenly truth. 

An offshoot like the Platonic philosophy from the 
teaching of Socrates, but taking its origin in a far 
less accurate grasp of the master’s meaning, the Cy- 
renaic system “considered enjoyment the only end 
in itself, and happiness the only unconditional good. 
Everything else appeared to its founder good and 
desirable only in as far as it was a means to enjoy- 
ment’.” Individual feelings of pleasure were the 
ends of all actions; and the pleasures and pains of the 
body more acute than those of the mind. “The Ky- 
renians did not admit that there was anything just, 
or honourable or base by nature, but only by law and 


* Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools (trans. Reichel), p. 295. 
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custom; nevertheless the wise man would be suffi- 
ciently restrained by the fear of punishment and dis- 
credit from doing what was repugnant to the society 
in which, he lived’.’ This school is remarkable 
principally as being the origin of the philosophy of 
Epicurus; but with neither the one nor the other does 
our present purpose require us to concern ourselves 
at any length. Whatever may have been the morality 
of the teachers, and that of Epicurus confessedly 
stands very high’, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the influence of their dogmas was for evil rather 
than good. Men would readily remember that pain 
was the only evil, pleasure the only good; while they 
forgot that “it was impossible to live pleasantly with- 
out living wisely, nobly and justly*.” Hence we have 
no right to doubt the assertion made by one of the 
most accurate observers among the Greeks, that bad 
faith was often a result of adhesion to his philosophy* 
There were indeed those of his school who maintain- 
ed that it was more pleasant to confer a benefit than 
to receive one®; but we cannot conceive of him ex- 
tending the idea of the virtue needful for a pleasant 


1 Grote’s Plato and other Companions of Socrates, Vol. 11. 
Pp: 553: i 

2 See the passages from Seneca quoted by Zeller, Phz/. der Griechen, 
III. 1.407. 

3 Cf. Zeller, I.c. (note r). 

4 Polyb. vI. c. 64, quoted by Hume, Dialogue on Natural Religion, 
(1st ed.), p. 146. 

5 Plutarch, quoted by Zeller, 111. 1, p. 422. 
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life, so as to embrace any noble conception of self- 
sacrifice. 

It is of more importance for us now to notice that 
the multiplicity of sects of philosophers must have 
grievously impaired the influence of those among 
them who attained to anything like an exalted mo- 
rality. We may be quite sure that there were very 
many who could adopt the words of Horace: 


“Nunc agilis fio et mersor civilibus undis 
virtutis vere custos rigidusque satelles : 
nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor 
et mihi res, non me rebus, subiungere conor’.” 


“Philosophy spoke without authority, and distract- 
ed with the multitude of its conflicting sects the 
patient yet bewildered enquirer®.”” There were many 
who could use the words of the unknown author 
of the Clementine Recognitions, prompted by a far 
deeper earnestness than that of Horace: “From my 
earliest youth I have been disturbed by doubt.... 
I felt that there was a Heavenly Guide to lead me to 
truth, and I sought Him from place to place. Harass- 
ed from my youth by these thoughts I went from 
one school of philosophy to another, and found only 
opposing principles and contradictions. Here one 
proved to me the immortality of the soul; there an- 


1 Epist. 1. 1. 16—19, 
? Milman, /ist. of Christianity (new ed.), I. 33. 
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other demonstrated to me that it was mortal. Thus 
was I driven from doctrine to doctrine, more wretched 
than ever, as though I had been carried through a 
vortex of contradictory ideas; and I sighed from the 
depth of my soul’.” 

It has been remarked of all the later systems of 
Greek philosophy that they had their origin in despair. 
True of all the varied schools that put forth their 
claims upon the allegiance of the degenerate successors 
of those who had listened to Socrates and Plato, this 
is especially true of the Stoics. Weary of the endless 
metaphysical subtleties of the later Academics, which 
ended only in a universal scepticism’, they abandoned 
all attempt to attain to truth by means of dialectics. 
“Give me the doctrines,” said Chrysippus to his 
master Cleanthes, “and I will find you the demonstra- 
tions.” Dialectics instead of being the royal road to 
knowledge, as with Plato, was but the defence of 
dogma against assailants from without. It was the 
shell of the egg, of which ethics and physics formed 
the contents*. Yet the position of the Stoics was a 
protest quite as much against the scepticism of 


1 Clem. Recog. ad init. Cf. Pressensé, Fésus Christ, p.60; Histoire, 
&c. I. 248. 

2 See Cicero’s Academics, passim. 

3 Maurice, Ancient Philosophy, pp. 241—2. There is some doubt 
as to which of the two was the yolk and which the white ; Sextus and 
Diogenes Laertius give different statements: cf. Zeller (111. 1, p- 57, 
note 1), who explains the varying importance attached to ethics and 
physics from different stand-points, on p. 56. 
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the Pyrrhonists as against that of the Academics. 
Making due allowance for the different conditions of 
the time, we may compare their position to that of 
Kant, as opposed alike to Hume and Reid. While 
refusing to rest in the results of pure intellect as 
affording no certain ground to stand on, they restored 
objective definiteness to their tenets by an unswerving 
adhesion to virtue, which may be compared with 
Kant’s use of the categorical imperative of the prac- 
tical reason. Whatever might be the unsatisfactory 
results of pure dialectics, at least one thing remained 
unshaken, the obligation to live according to the law 
of one’s being (to Katé oyYcin zn). But this “living 
according to nature,” though apparently identical with 
the Epicurean canon of life, was in reality far different. 
Infinitely nobler and more elevated ideas about the 
character and destiny of man were implied, than any 
which can be drawn from the doctrines of the philoso- 
phers of the Garden. These are due doubtless in 
great measure to the Eastern origin and connexions 
of many of the leading Stoical thinkers’: but we may 
venture to believe that there was nobleness enough 
yet left among the Greeks to make a reaction against 
the eudemonism of the Cyrenaics and Epicurus 
certain under any circumstances, The natural life 


1 Cf. Lightfoot’s Philippians, pp. 271 and 297; Grant, I. 246; Zeller, 
u.s. p. 26: “The important Stoics of ante-Christian times by birth 
belong almost all to Asia Minor, Syria and the isles of the Eastern 
Archipelago.” 
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of the Epicurean was one in which the passions and 
desires should have free play within the bounds which 
a prudent self-interest would fix; the “life according 
to Nature” of the Stoics was a stern subjection of all 
else to the laws of abstract thought. Nature is not > 
with them the constitution of man, but of the universe: 
hence the importance attached to physics as that 
which is “the scientific preparation for ethics” No 
ethical subject, said Chrysippus, can be rightly ap- 
proached, except by the previous consideration. of 
entire nature, and the ordering of the whole. The 
laws which regulate the abstract and’ universal order 
are to be discovered by reason; and then these 
are to be followed out by each individual, regardless 
of his own personal impulses and wishes. These laws 
the wise man perceives and implicitly obeys. Thus 
being in harmony with the Cosmos nothing can harm 
him: he enjoys all true wealth, power and freedom; 
others are but beggars and slaves, however great their 
apparent good fortune*. It is true that no such ideally 
wise man exists’; man walks in wickedness all his 
days, or at least the greater part of them: and if he 
ever attain to virtue, it is late and at the close of life*. 
Still this is the object to be set before all men, this 
the ideal which they are to attempt to realise, con- 
vinced that in its realisation lies the supreme good for 
1 Zeller, p. 190. 


2 Cf. Cic. Paradox. passim, and Zeller, pp. 23!—233. 
3 Grant; I. p. 261. 4 Sextus, ap. Zeller, p. 233. 
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them. For only thus can they secure the dtapazia, 
the e¥poia Bioy, than which nothing higher can be de- 
sired. And if the perfect attainment of this condition 
is impossible, at least there may be a constant advance 
(mpokorH) towards it*, which is to be made a subject 
of repeated self-examination, that the philosopher 
may be sure that he is in the right road towards the 
supreme good at which he is aiming. | 
It is evident that this mode of regarding ethics 

was attended by many advantages of great impert- 
ance. In the first place an objective standard was at 
least apparently secured. To the Epicurean the study 
of physics could give little pleasure, because the fixity 
of law therein revealed clashed with the adaptation 
to circumstances and accidents, in which he placed 
his chief good. But the Stoic wished to rise above 
circumstances, to subject them to himself, and by 
obedience to win the rule. Both alike had lost the 
real law and standard for man, but the Stoic appeared 
to find a substitute for it in the invariable sequence 
of natural phenomena®. To “live according to Na- 
ture” could not indeed be a sufficient rule of conduct, 
while the knowledge of the real nature of the world 
and man was so imperfect*. A materialistic theology 
issuing in pantheism‘, a psychology based upon an 
utterly unnatural theory of pleasure and pain could 

1 Grant, I. p. 261. 

? Maurice, Ancient Philosophy, p. 243. 

3 Neander, u.s. p. 33. 4 Zeller, u.s. 106 ff. 
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hardly be expected to supply a practically efficient 
rule of life. But at least it was better far to hold that 
the good was determined by considerations entirely 
independent of the pain or pleasure of the individual 
than to make these the standard. But the Stoical 
system drove its adherents either to numberless in- 
consistencies’ or else to paradoxical assertions which 
deprived their originators of half their influence. Their 
resolve to confine the name of good to that which is 
in harmony with and indeed produces the order of 
nature and human society, led them into subtle defi- 
_ nitions of other objects of universal desire as mpour- 
mend, things to be preferred, which made them appear 
as mere jugglers with words”. Nay more, their tenet 
that short of perfect virtue, to which they allowed 
that none attained, all faults and vices were equal, 
might seem to strike a death-blow at all attempts at 
self-improvement. And their very endeavour to es- 
tablish an objective standard of right and wrong was 
far from successful. Prof. Maurice, in his characteristi- 
cally brief and unsympathizing sketch of Stoical ethics, 
appears to go somewhat too far in asserting that the 
Stoic in carrying out his conception respecting virtue 
disconnected it entirely from every dream of an Ab- 
solute Good*®. Zeller’s account is as follows: “As in 


1 Plutarch has collected many instances of these, chiefly from the 
writings of Chrysippus, in his little tract De Repugnantia Stoicorum. 

2 Lord Macaulay has brought this aspect out in a well-known pas- 
sage in his essay on Bacon. 

3p. 24/. 
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all moral philosophy since Socrates, so with the Stoics 
the enquiry as to the destiny and moral task of man 
is closely connected with the question of the concep- 
tion of the Good, and the constituents of the highest 
Good or Happiness. But this they believe is only to 
be sought in activity directed by reason, or virtue ; 
the fundamental principle of actions of all beings is 
self-preservation and self-love. From this it follows 
at once that the object of every being’s exertion, that 
which has value for it, is that which is in accordance 
with its nature; that consequently the highest good 
and the highest end, or happiness, can only lie ina 
life according to nature. But that alone can be in 
accordance with nature for the individual, which har- 
monizes with the course and law of the universe, or 
with the universal world-reason; that alone is in ac- 
cordance with nature for a conscious and intelligent 
being, which proceeds from the recognition of this 
universal law and from an intelligent perception of 
it’ Universal law and absolute good to Theists like 
the Stoics are surely nearly identical. But the con- 
duct which was in harmony with the law of the Cosmos 
was left to be decided too much by the individual”. 
Hence the system was “too wanting in objective ele- 


lu.s. pp. 191—193. 

2 The want of an objective standard and criterion in Stoicism is 
forcibly stated by a writer who cannot be accused of any prejudice in 
favour of Christian ethics—Mr R. W. Mackay, Progress of the Intellect, 
&c. 1. 487. 
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ments, it had too little to draw men out of themselves 
ever to satisfy the human spirit, ever to be otherwise 
than very imperfect...... The development of the sub- 
jective element of morality necessary for the deep- 
ening of the thoughts of the world was overdone by 
the Stoics, and they supplied nothing in counter- 
balance *.” 

The most prominent: conception in the system we 
have seen is the effort to attain a perfect life in con- 
formity to universal law; and the calmness and stern- 
ness with which this is enjoined must have acted as 


- a wholesome tonic in the midst of the self-willed liber- 


tinism of Hellenic decadence. And from this feeling 
of the unity of the order of universal nature another 
idea resulted of yet greater importance in the deve- 
lopment of ethics. Man was regarded no longer as 
a constituent portion of some Hellenic community 
merely, but as a member of the general Cosmos, 
Hence we find a very wide cosmopolitanism forming 
a prominent feature in the Stoical system. Zeno even 
ventured to look forward to a time, when men should 
no longer live in cities and nations, divided from each 
other by their own special laws, but all should hold 
all as fellow-countrymen and fellow-citizens: and there 
should be one life, one order, as that of a flock feeding 
together under a common law’*, But of the One 
Shepherd by whose living rule alone this unity could 


1 Grant, I. p. 272. Cf. Neander, u.s. p. 32. 
2 Plutarch, quoted with striking comments by Neander, u.s. p, 34. 
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be accomplished, Zeno knew nothing. His Pantheism 
gave him only the notion of a material irresistible 
fate. And this very cosmopolitan feeling, produced 
by enlightenment of the intellect alone, tended to 
bring about a yet wider separation of thought and 
feeling between the enlightened and the unenlight- 
ened’. The wise man of Cleanthes was absolutely 
pitiless and unsympathetic: caring nothing for his 
own pains and ‘pleasures, he could not be expected 
to feel any lively interest in those of others. The 
affections were to him something not to be kept under 
control, but to be rooted up altogether; which in a 
virtuous soul would entirely cease”. It was only as 
later disciples of the school became inconsistent with 
their own fundamental principles, that we find any- 
thing approaching to a Christian idea of benevo- 
lence. 

This hardness of character is one of the principal 
defects of Stoicism among the Greeks, but others are 
not wanting. The sanction which it gave to suicide 
stands in singularly unfavourable contrast with the 
noble courage of Plato, who held it cowardly for a 
soldier to desert the post to which he had been ap- 
pointed by the Great Commander. Stoical pride 
was proverbial; and however regretfully some in these 
days may look back to the times when self-sufficience 


1 Neander, p. 36. 
* Reinhard, Christliche Moral, 1. p. 334, Wl. 301, and Cic. pro Mur. 
C29. ; eh 
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was deemed the crown of virtues’, those are not the 
least enlightened and high-minded who think humility 
the fitting frame of mind for men who are conscious 
of a high ideal, and their own miserable and repeated 
failures to reach it. “Nothing can form a greater 
contrast than the humility of the believing Christian 
and the proud self-satisfaction of the Stoic wise man*.” 
“ Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given you’,” is a precept which the Stoics would have 
rejected alike in its substance and its sanction. “Just 
_ as it is becoming for Zeus to feel pride in himself and 
his life and to use lofty language, seeing that he lives 
in a manner worthy of it, so this is becoming to all 
good men, over whom Zeus has no preeminence*.” 
Even when the Stoical theories did not produce a 
pride which looked down contemptuously on others 
less advanced, they could not fail to have as their 
effect a self-consciousness and self-complaisance, which 
are as far removed from the ideal of beautiful good- 
ness*, Even in the rigid inflexibility of virtue which 
was its characteristic excellence, Stoicism was not 
free from reproach. One of the distinctive features 
of their ideal wise man was that he should know how 


1 Mr Swinburne in the Fortnightly Review, Vol..X. p. 417. 

2 Baur, Christenthum, 1. p. 13. Cf. Neander, u.s. pp. 52, 53- 
3 Ephesians iy. 32. 

4 Plutarch, de Repugn. Stoic: c. 13. 

5 Grant, I. 289. Compare Lecce Lomo, p. 114. 
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to lie upon occasion’; and they denied that any lan- 
guage could be obscene or unbecoming*®. Nothing 
could be more at variance with the language of St 
Paul in his epistle to the Ephesians (v. 2, 3) than that 
of Zeno as reported by Cicero*®: 6 codoc ey@yppH- 
moNHcel. Even many of the most disgusting vices are 
considered by them not contrary to nature, and there- 
fore not to be condemned*. And we cannot pass 
over without notice the manner in which the panthe- 
istic conception of the universe made evil the neces- 
sary and eternal accompaniment of good, the shadow 
inseparable from the light: “evil itself too is produced 
in a certain way according to the law of nature, and 
so to speak is not without its use with regard to the 
universe, for without it neither had good existed’.” 
The apostle recognizes yet more fully than the phi- 
losopher the extent of the reign of evil; but he is 
able to add that where sin multiplied (émednacen) 
grace exceedingly abounded (ymepemepicceycen), in 
order that as sin reigned in death, so grace might 
reign by righteousness unto eternal life. Is it needful 
to spend one word in showing the strength for daily 
needs that comes from the faith that the Lord of Life 
is stronger than death and hell; that He hates evil 
1 Reinhard, Christliche Moral, 111. 174 B. 


2 Thid. 1. 505 c. 

3 Ep. Div. 1X. 22, which from this point of view is well worth read- 
ing throughout. 

4 Dillinger, Few and Gentile, 1. 337. 

5 Plutarch, de Repug. Stoic. c. 35. 
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with an utter and undying hatred; and that by His 
perfect sacrifice sin and death shall be swallowed up 
in victory ? 

Finally, whatever the theoretical perfection of 
Stoicism might have been, in Greece it was a failure. 
It won the adhesion of few or no really great men’: 
and on the masses of the people it appears to have 
had absolutely no power for good. Probably of un- 
Hellenic origin and certainly pitched in a key which 
woke no chord in the Hellenic breast, it left the 
popular morality almost unaffected by its existence. 

“We have a faithful picture of the condition of Athens 
at the very time when Zeno and Cleanthes were teach- 
ing there, in the fragments of the plays of the New 
Comedy, and the trustworthy reflections of them in 
Plautus and Terence. But we find there no trace of 

’ the stern and elevated morality of the Stoics. The 

general humanity of tone, the familiar grace of life, 
the voluptuous ease, the winning kindliness and some- 
times enlightened philanthropy, are all drawn from 
the school of Epicurus. The lights and the shadows 
of the picture are alike foreign to the sages of the 

Porch. One who is disposed to attach far too high 

a value to the Stoical system is compelled.to admit 

that “we do not see that it has regenerated anything, 
changed anything in Greek society or in the world *.” 


t Grant, I. 246, | 
2 Denis, Histoire des Théories et des ldées Morales, 1. 377- 
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“Christianity alone was able to turn into a passion 
that which Stoicism had vainly and imperfectly 
preached as a duty, and to make the mere tie of 
common humanity stronger than ever had been the 
law of kindred or of country. Like Stoicism, Chris- 
tianity met material force with altogether spiritual 
weapons. But it did not, like Stoicism, merely resign 
and endure. It not only defended the individual against 
the world; it enabled him to invade it in his turn. 
The Stoics had shown that force could not injure 
spirit: the Christian showed that spirit can conquer’ 
force’.” Mr Maurice has warned us against “those — 
who seem to think that the proof of the divine origin 
and worth of Christianity depends upon the mean 
estimate which we form of all the wise men whom 
Greece produced in its best days®”.” We need not be 
of this number. We may and ought to find much 
that is admirable even in those that were the product 
of her more degenerate days, much in the Stoical 
spirit which is even necessary to the highest concep- 
tion of morality. We must not forget “how it held 
up the delights of an inner life as preferable to all 
tangible and palpable enjoyments however innocent 
they might be...... how it drew the mind away from 
external realities, into an abstract ideal; how it de- 
lighted in the conception of moral progress and the 
triumph of the will; how it developed the thought of 


V North British Review, March 1866, p. 291. 
2 Kingdom of Christ, i. 447. 
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duty and the responsibility of the individual’.” And 
yet we must admit that Stoicism failed entirely to 
keep alight the flame of enthusiasm for virtue, that 
had flashed up for a moment beneath the magic breath 
of Plato, and died back into its embers under his fol- 
lowers’ care. We can no more concede to the philo- 
sophers of the Porch than to those of the Academy 
the praise of having established a sure and perfect 
system of ethics, based upon a pure foundation and 
fortified by adequate sanctions. What further de- 
velopment of power and completeness their doctrines 
reached in the new home to which they were trans- 
ferred, a home in many points far more kindly to 
them, must be discussed in the following chapter. 

But before we leave Greece altogether it will be 
worth while to glance rapidly at the popular ethics of 
the time, as distinguished from those of the Schools. 
We have these mirrored in the New Comedy; and 
I have already referred to the genial humanity and 
kindliness of tone for which this was distinguished. 
It is fair to allow all due weight to this “sentiment of 
the universal conscience,” of which M. Denis informs 
us that Stoicism was only “the full and distinct ex- 
pression, the logical and dogmatic manifestation®” 
But at the same time the picture which is presented 
by this gay and kindly comedy is at bottom a pro- 
foundly sad one. Everything distinctly Greek was 


1 Grant, I. p. 303. 2 Histoire, &c. 1. 376. 
6-—2 
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expiring; fatherland, national faith, domestic life, all 
nobleness of action and of sentiment were gone: 
poetry, history, and philosophy were inwardly ex- 
hausted ; and nothing remained to the Athenian but 
the school, the fish-market and the brothel. Moral 
common-places and well-turned ethical maxims 
abound; but beneath all the polish and elegance a 
dreary abyss is yawning, “The coarseness and ob- 
scenities, which Menander indeed in some measure 
avoided, but of which there is no lack in the other 
poets, are the least part of the evil. Features far 
worse are the dreadful aspect of life as a desert, in 
which the only oases are love-making and intoxica- 
tion, the perfectly prosaic monotony, in which any- 
thing resembling enthusiasm is to be found only 
among the sharpers, whose heads have been turned 
by their own swindling, and above all that immoral 
morality with which the pieces of Menander in parti- 
cular are garnished’.” Such is the description given 
by one of the ablest of living secular historians ; the 
picture of the condition of Greece at this time, as 
painted in greater detail by the most learned and 
liberal of Romanist divines, is absolutely sickening 
in the frightful moral corruption that it reveals, It 
was not merely that an inadequate standard of 
morals was set up, or that the precepts drawn from 
it were in some respects imperfect, but there seemed 


1 Mommsen, Vol. 1. pp. 427, 428. 
* Dillinger, Gentile and Few, Vol. U. pp. 217—247. 


“Bow be no desire whatever to acknowledge any 
re standard, Death, moral and spiritual, was fast en- 
veloping the land where in earlier years Plato had 
preached and Aristotle taught; and the first pulse 
of life that stirred in its veins was aroused when 
a Jew from Tarsus proclaimed in the forum of 
Athens to “certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and the Stoics” Jesus and the Resurrection. 


By your beauty which confesses 
Some chief Beauty conquering you,— 
By our grand heroic guesses 
Through your falsehood at the True,— 
We will weep zo¢/ earth shall roll 
Heir to each god’s aureole— 

And Pan is dead. 

E. B. BROWNING. 


CHAPTER SLL 


PAGAN ETHICS AT THE PERIOD OF THEIR GREATEST 
PERFECTION, 


Stoicism—its complete development in Rome—Character of the Roman 
morality—Decline and subsequent revival of Stoicism—Seneca— 
his character and philosophy—wherein defective—Epictetus—the 
beauty of his life and his teaching—his piety and elevated morality 
—not without faults—unnatural—inconsistent—powerless—Marcus 
Aurelius—perhaps the most perfect of Pagans—his faith purely per- 
sonal—the failure of all philosophical systems to be at once scien- 
tific, complete and powerful. 


IT is admitted universally that the most perfect 
and developed type of Stoicism is to be found in 
Rome. “For the Greeks, conception; for the Romans, 
realization,” cries a living writer’. Whatever measure 


t Denisyulns. Ih wees. 
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of truth there may be in this saying as applied to 
other subjects, at Teast in the case of the Stoical 
philosophy its justice cannot be denied. Much was 
doubtless owing to the Oriental character of its 
leading tenets, much to the degenerate nature of 
those to whom it was preached in Hellas. But 
the fact remains certain, that only in Rome it 
struck the deepest root and bore the richest fruit. 
“ For it is not with morality as with metaphysics: it 
must spread and pass into laws and manners to 
become the common patrimony of the human race’.” 
This the Stoical system never succeeded in doing 
in Greece: to a certain extent it did in Rome. To 
understand its workings there aright, it is needful 
first to consider briefly the prevalent moral ideas 
and the ethical condition of the society into which 
it was introduced. The most prominent feature of 
the Roman as opposed to the Hellenic genius was 
the desire to rest upon some purely external order, 
inwoven with all the relations of life and independent 
of the conceptions and. ideas of men® There was 
nothing creative or imaginative in their religion ; no 
play was allowed to the individual fancy* But 
while this gave a dull and sombre complexion to 
their worship on the one hand, it saved them on the 


1 Denis, Il. p. 4 

2 Prof. Maurice, Edinburgh Lectures (in Learning and Working), 
p22 7 

3 Mommsen, I. p. 18o. 
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other from the licentious abominations that resulted 
from the exuberance of the Hellenic imagination. 
The authority of the Supreme Father was typified in 
that of the paterfamilias; and on a purely and 
sternly regulated family life, sustained by the sanc- 
tions of religion, the greatness of the state was 
founded’. The object of prayer was not the com- 
munion of the reason with the supremely Wise and 
Good, but the securing of certain temporal blessings 
by the employment of the due formule. This 
practical aspect of religion brought it within the 
comprehension of all; the moral relations which 
were consecrated by it embraced the lowest; the 
moral duties which it enjoined were as incumbent 
upon' the most ignorant:as upon the wisest. And 
so Rome, though never rising to the level of the 
highest religious thought, was saved from the curse 
of an aristocracy of intellect, which fatally impaired 
the moral life of Hellas*. The loss to each single 
citizen in variety of free development and graceful 
individuality was doubtless large; but the greatness 
of the state that was thereby purchased was not 
without its results of good to all its several members. 
The Roman gravitas did not exclude many grievous 
faults, even from the moral point of view. Pride, hard- 
heartedness, even faithlessness towards foreigners, are 
not alien to it. But if it does not embrace the whole 


1 See Robertson’s second Advent Lecture. 
2 Mommsen, I. pp. 185 and 471. 
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of virtue, it presents us with some of its most im- 
portant and needful portions. 

But at least a century and a half before the fall 
of the republic this character was growing raré. The 
influence of uninterrupted success, of wealth and 
Eastern luxury, above all of the supreme curse of 
slave-holding, had undermined its original simplicity. 
Unbelief and immorality, as usual acting and reacting 
on each other, were desolating the Roman homes. 
The early religion, a religion of the strictest veracity, 
fidelity, and honesty, the foundation on which the 
-greatness of the old republican time was reared’, and 
on which the whole life of the constitution depended, 
was fast dying down into an unmeaning routine of 
ceremonial, in which its own officials profoundly dis- 
believed. The Hellenic culture of the higher classes 
- gave them the enchanted cup of speculation, not 
fresh and sparkling, though even thus dangerous, 
from the hands of Plato and Aristotle, but diluted 
and stale, and thus certain poison’. The only effect 
was to shake the power of the old sanctions of right 
and wrong, without supplying any others, adapted 
to take their place. “II ne faut pas,” writes M. 
Gaston Boissier, “non plus oublier de quelle mani¢re 
et dans quel esprit les Romains lettrés étudaient la 
philosophie Grecque. Ils venaient écouter les plus 


1 See Niebuhr’s letter to Savigny, quoted by Mr Maurice, Zain. Lect. 


p- 211. 
2 Mommsen, II. 427. 
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habiles maitres, connaitre les sectes les plus célébres, 
mais ils les étudiaient plutét en curieux, qu’ils ne sy 
attachaient en adeptes. On ne les voit guere appro- 
fondir une systéme et s’y tenir, adopter un ensemble 
de croyance, et y conformer leur conduite. On étu- 
diait le plus souvent la philosophie pour discuter; 
c’était seulement une matiére a des conversations sa- 
vantes, un exercise et un aliment pour les esprits 
curieux. Voila pourquoi la secte Academique était 
alors mieux accueilli que les autres’.” And yet the 
system of philosophy most akin to Roman ideas was 
undoubtedly Stoicism. This, under the patronage of 
the younger Scipio, and his circle, became what 
Mommsen calls the state-philosophy. But even of 
this, he says in his usual incisive style :—“ Its practi- 
cal results can hardly be estimated at much more than 
that, as we have said, two or three noble houses 
lived on poor fare to please the Stoa’.” It is need- 
less to add, that the bulk of the people, the plebecula 
forensis, remained entirely beyond the pale of its 
influence. Their conceptions of morality were at 
this time almost a blank; their ideas of religion 
chiefly supplied by the countless oriental supersti- 
tions which had already migrated from the bay- 
groves of the Orontes, to find a home by the banks 
of Tiber*. The evil grew worse and worse. The 

1 Quoted by Mr Grote, Plato, &c. WI. 512 (Ltude sur Varron, pp. 
113, 14). 

2 Mommsen, Ill. 433. 3 Tb. mt. 436—438 ; Iv. 560, 561. 
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Stoical state-philosophy degenerated into a hypocri- 
tical use of cant phrases and quibbling paradoxes, 
which aroused the hostility of the more earnest and 
wide-minded thinkers of the day. Narrow and bigot- 
ed obstructionists, like Cato and Brutus, might still 
fancy they found in it the moral food they needed, 
but the passionate enthusiasm of Lucretius fled from 
the Pharisaism of the Porch to a system which he 
felt at least took facts as they were, and fairly looked 
them in the face. “Every one who displayed intel- 
lectual vigour, opposed the Stoa or ignored it’.” It 
seemed as if Stoicism was to be as signal a failure in 
the country of its adoption as in that in which it had 
first taken form and name. But a singular reaction 
set in. With all its imperfections, Stoicism was able 
to supply, better than any existing system, that which 
the Roman felt he needed. It restored the concep- 
tion of an immutable law, holding together all the 
universe in obedience to its might, and making things 
what they were. “The Romans never could rever- 
ence anything which they believed had proceeded 
from them, and had been fashioned by them. The 
moment any Roman began to suspect that there 
was nothing but what he had projected from himself, 
that moment this reverence fell by its own weight*.” 
The Stoic told him of an eternal order, whose laws 
he must discover and obey, however much the sim- 


1 Mommsen, Iv. 560. 
2 Maurice, Ldinburgh Lectures, p. 227. 
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plicity of this primary conception had been marred 
by subsequent additions. The Roman looked back 
longingly to the days of early temperance and gravity. 
The Stoic urged upon him a self-restraint yet sterner 
than that of his ancestors. So it came about that, 
while some, like Thrasea and Helvidius Priscus, kept 
to the old impracticable form of Stoicism, others, 
like Seneca and Epictetus, accepted its principles, but 
using greater freedom in handling them, based upon 
them the purest and noblest system of ethics that 
the unaided wisdom of man (if indeed any strivings 
after good may be called unaided) has ever been 
able to conceive. 

But before we proceed to examine this more par- 
ticularly, it will be advisable to say at least a few 
words on one, who though not the representative of 
any particular school, yet torms a prominent figure 
in the history of ancient ethics. M. Denis, in his 
flistory of Moral Ideas and Theories in Antiqutty, 
devotes a long chapter to Cicero, and he does so 
with justice. For although the eloquent Roman 
added little or nothing to the science of ethics, his 
works are of great value to us as showing the popu- 
lar moral ideas of the ‘time. In speculative philo- 
sophy he was a follower of the New Academy’: but 
in ethics he found it impossible to attach himself to 
any school. He earnestly opposed the Epicurean 


' For the reason of this see Maurice, Ancient Philosophy, p. 252. 
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system, but doubted. much whether to consider the 
differences of the Stoical opinions from those of the 
Academics and Peripatetics of importance or not. 
Sometimes he appears to dwell upon points of dis- 
crepancy: and again he endeavours to resolve them 
into mere variations of expression. He held firmly 
to the points in which they agreed ; the life according 
to nature, and the unconditional value of virtue. But 
where they separate from each other, he is in doubt 
which he ought to follow’. In his Tusculan disputa- 
tions, the Stoical dogmas are adopted in their entirety: 
it is maintained that pain is not an evil, that the wise 
man is absolutely free from all mental disturbance, 
that virtue alone is sufficient for happiness. But in 
his books de Officiis he follows chiefly the treatise 
in which Panztius had taught a Stoicism adapted 
to men of the world, and with its speculative side 
kept in the shade*. We see at a glance how much 
the progress of thought has widened ethical con- 
ceptions since the days of Aristotle. The ideas of 
a universal law, transcending all special national law, 
of the community of nations and of moral obligation, 
have attained a development quite unknown to the 
oreat early moral philosophers of Greece: and al- 
though the Platonic division of the cardinal virtues 
is retained, a place is found for benevolence under 
the head of justice, and both are defined with clear- 


1 See this developed in Zeller, pp. 587—8. 
2 Mommsen, 1. 432, and Zeller, UL. I. 576. 
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ness, and insisted upon with much force. But this 
benevolence is something far different from the Chris- 
tian virtue of self-sacrifice. It is rather a wise libe- 
rality, too often alloyed by a political egotism, which 
seeks in the objects of its favours creatures and 
supports’. The subjection of the sensual passions to 
the rule of reason inculcated as a part of the conduct 
_ becoming to a man, is something very different from 
the Christian horror of impurity: and the defence 
which he allows himself to make for the youthful 
excesses of Czlius is in singular contrast with the 
tone of the apostle in addressing the Corinthian 
Church®, The words in which Plato describes the 
charm of virtue, its power to win all hearts when 
once seen, and to influence them with love for itself, 
are borrowed’, but they ring untrue to us in the 
pages of the Roman. They seem to have lost their 
magic in the lapse of years, and to have sunk into 
the commonplaces of the schools, powerless to help 
in the battle of life. There is a tone of uncertainty 
on primary principles, which might be expected from 
the sceptical academic in philosophy, and the ac- 
complished trimmer in politics’, but which goes far 
to destroy all confidence in the moral teacher. In 
the de Officiis, indeed, he maintains his right accord- 


? Denis, m. 26. 

2 Cf. Avo Celio, passim. 3 De Offi. cc. § and 17. 

4“ Tinsufsance de la métaphysique de Cicéron reparait dans sa 
morale,” &c, Pressensé, Histoire des Trois Premitres Sidcles, 1. p. 230. 
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ing to the tenets of this school to defend what seems 
to him most probable’. But in the de Legibus, after 
building up arguments with apparent skill and suc- 
cess, he is obliged to entreat the New Academy to 
be silent, or the whole edifice will fall to the ground’. 
There is not less wavering in his theological senti- 
ments. Sometimes he accepts the Stoical idea of 
the Deity as the all-pervading World-soul, sometimes 
he speaks of an intelligent and beneficent Person, who 
preserves and governs each several part. In one 
place he uses noble and exalted language as to the 
‘native immortality of the soul; in another he speaks 
of a future existence as reserved for the great and 
the good, and again it is reduced into an absorp- 
tion into the Supreme, or refined away into an im- 
mortality’ of name and glory. We may perceive 
with satisfaction that some new duties have been 
recognized, some wider conceptions of a man’s duty 
to his fellow-men gained by the action of Greek 
theories on the practical convictions of their con- 
querors, and by the intercourse of race with race 
under the imperial sway of the senate and people of 
Rome. But we cannot for a moment assent to M. 
Denis’s assertion’, that in the moral and religious 
ideas of Cicero we may discover the natural causes 
of the political, legal, and religious revolution which 
was about to change the face of the world. De 
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Quincey has, half in jest we may suppose, accused 
Dr Middleton of endeavouring, from his hatred; of 
Christianity, to paint in the person of Cicero a Pagan 
in whom all the Christian virtues were found in their 
perfection, that the Gospel may be thus implicitly 
shown to have been needless’. How far Cicero fell 
below his own ideal is known to every impartial 
student of his life. Tergiversation, cowardice, vanity, 
not unfrequently deliberate duplicity and malignant 
envy, were grievous violations of his own canon of 
the honestum. But even his theoretical views on 
morals cannot be regarded as the highest product of 
Pagan thought. We find in none of his works the 
elevated conceptions of the relations of God with 
men, the deep earnestness of tone, the beautiful pre- 
cepts of universal benevolence, which make the writ- 
ings of Epictetus-and Aurelius still so invigorating 
and helpful. Mommsen? may have gone too far in 
his sneers at “the ready adapter of second-rate Greek 
treatises,’ but we cannot but feel sometimes that 
Cicero is writing as one to whom ethics is but part of 
literature. 

But the most fatal of all his deficiencies is one 
to which we have already passingly referred. We 
find no sure basis. laid for the building whose 
proportions we are often compelled to admire. The 
universal law is indeed propounded and sanctioned 


1 Collected Works, Vol. Vi. . 2 Iv. 610—613. 
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by God, and every man has within him a conscience 
which is normally capable of interpreting it, but ere 
long we become so depraved by corrupt customs and 
wrong opinions, that the light of Nature nowhere 
appears’. Hence it is needful that the law should be 
explained and enforced by the reason of the wise 
man. But, how the wise man is to be discovered, 
and whence he is to draw his authority, is nowhere 
stated*. Philosophers are the only guides, and _phi- 
losophers themselves widely disagree. In reading 
the treatise of Cicero we cannot but feel the force 
of what Lactantius says of such teachers generally : 
“Their precepts have no weight because they are 
human, and need a greater authority, even a Divine 
one. No one therefore believes them, because he 
that hears them considers him that gives those pre- 
cepts a man like himself*” 

Among the later Roman philosophers an earnest 
attempt seems to have been made to meet this de- 
ficiency. M. Martha has noticed the singular cha- 
racter which they assumed, one corresponding almost 
to that of the spiritual director*, Religion had lost 
all hold on men. The one faith which had still any 
influence was a belief in the divinity of Rome as 


1 Tusc. Disp, Wl. 2. 

2 Leland, Advantage and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, M. 
g6—101. 

SDio. (7st. 110. c, 27. Cf, Leland, of: ci. I. 202. 

4 Les Moralistes sous ? Empire Romain, pp. 16—26. 
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typified in the Emperor’. But this was of little ser- 
vice in solving the problems of life, that were pre- 
sented with such force to the Roman nobles under 
the early Cesars. The same power which rigidly 
suppressed all political independence, left perfectly 
untrammelled (probably by deep design)’ philoso- 
phical and ethical speculations. Shut off from the 
noblest careers of active life, the young patricians 
were not all satisfied with taking refuge in luxurious 
and sensual ease. To some in this enforced inaction, 
the problems of life, its meaning, its value and its 
destiny, the everlasting conflict between good and 
evil, the conscience and the will presented themselves 
with crushing weight. What Persius found in his 
master and friend Cornutus, that many a noble soul 
who stood proudly aloof from the wearying vanities 
and foul orgies of the imperial court, attempted to 
find in the professed philosophers .of his time. Some 
of these doubtless were mere aretalogz’, tickling their 
patrons’ ears with high-flown common-place and 
rhetorical bombast. Others concealed under an as- 
cetic exterior the foulest vices*. But not a few of 
the “domestic chaplains of heathendom®” seem to 
have had lofty ideas of their calling, and an earnest 


1 Cf. p. 186, note 2. 

2 Merivale, vi. 412, 413 (new ed.). 
3 Suet. Avg. 74 (Casaubon), 

4 Juv. I. 65 et saepius. 

5 Dr Lightfoot's Philippiars, p. 308. 
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desire to discharge its duties aright. To this number 
belonged men like the Sextii and Musonius Rufus}, 
But perhaps the foremost of these in the days of Nero 
was Lucius Annaeus Seneca. The character of this 
illustrious moralist is not one which can awake any 
very profound admiration. The scathing irony with 
which Lord Macaulay speaks of him in his essay on 
Lord Bacon, is familiar to almost every one. “The 
business of a philosopher, according to Seneca, was 
to declaim in praise of poverty with two millions 
sterling out at usury, to meditate epigrammatic con- 
~ceits about the evils of luxury in gardens which 
moved the envy of sovereigns, to rant about liberty 
while fawning on the insolent and pampered freed- 
men of a tyrant, to celebrate the divine beauty of 
virtue with the same pen with which he had just 
before written a defence of the murder of a mother 
by ason.” “Seneca,” says Niebuhr’, with not less se- 
verity, “acted on the principle that as far as he him- 
self was concerned, he could dispense with the laws 
of morality which he laid down for others, and that 
he might give way to his natural propensities.” And 
yet he was no conscious hypocrite. We are some- 
times tempted to fancy that he is simply stringing 
together fine common-places from the note-books of 
the rhetorical schools. But this feeling is dispelled 
when we come very soon upon passages'in which he 
1 See a thesis by Charles Aubertin on this school, Paris, 1858. 
2 Quoted by Farrar, Seekers after God, p. 161. 
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paints with a depth of conviction, which cannot be 
feigned, the charms of virtue, the joys of a stern 
self-mastery, the calm of a peaceful soul. He speaks 
in bitter mockery or indignation of the popular 
preachers of the day, if we may venture the expres- 
sion, who only thought of their well-turned periods, 
and the applause they could thereby win*. His object 
was to rouse the heart, to awaken the conscience, 
to awaken the love of virtue which is latent in all? 
And yet this earnest and eloquent moralist was the 
cringing flatterer of Claudius, the apologist of the 
basest crimes of Nero. An analysis of his teaching, 
an attempt to discover where its weak point lay, may 
help us to explain the startling paradox. 

The first thing that we notice about his doctrines 
is their eclectic character. It is evident that he wished 
to be considered a Stoic’, and accordingly he has 
generally been classed as a philosopher of this school. 
But there are many points on which he widely differs 
from Zeno or Chrysippus. This may be due in great 
measure to the change.which had been gradually 
produced in Stoicism, since the time of Panaetius. 
There was a tendency to limit philosophy to the 
study of ethics, to tone down the rigour of the found- 
er’s dogmas, to approximate to the teaching of the 
cther schools*. But it is chiefly the result of the 
thoroughly practical manner in which Seneca re- 


1 Martha, p. 67. Bal bidsip.wae. 
3 Zeller, p. 618, 4 Tbid. 
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garded philosophy. With him it is the art of life, 
the rule of conduct. It is no mere intellectual amuse- 
ment, but the means of deliverance from real and 
pressing evils. All speculation is worthless, which 
has not its immediate result in action’. Therefore 
he flings aside the paradoxes of the Porch, sometimes 
with ridicule, sometimes with indignation®. He cares 
not where he obtains a truth, provided it commends 
itself to his reason, and quotes as readily Plato and 
even Epicurus as the founders of his own school. 
The one thing which he feels he needs is such a con- 
ception of virtue as shall strengthen him to rise above 
all the temptations of ambition and sensuality, and 
preserve his soul in that perfect tranquillity in which 
he places the highest good. The earnestness with 
which he seeks this, an earnestness which in spite of 
literary foppery and practical inconsistency we can- 
not believe to have been merely assumed, the readi- 
ness to gather from all quarters that which seemed 
to him true and helpful, combined to free him from 
the faults of the various schools, and to give to his 
teaching a breadth and depth which up to this time 
had never been united. The beauty of many of his 
precepts, the acuteness of his remarks on life and 
duty, and the elevation of his conceptions of the 
relations between God and man, have made his writ- 
ings the favourite study of Christian teachers from 
the days of Lactantius and Jerome down to our own 


1 Ep. 8g. 18. 2 Martha, p. 83, and Zeller, p. 620. 
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time. An elaborate attempt has been made’ to 
show that the points of similarity in doctrine and ex- 
pression between the Roman sage and the apostle 
of the Gentiles are so numerous and striking, that 
they can only be accounted for by the hypothesis 
of personal intercourse. But more sober critics have 
conclusively disproved a supposition which has hardly 
a shade of evidence in its favour. The points of re- 
semblance have been greatly exaggerated, and some 
of the most remarkable instances of coincidence in 
thought and language are found in quotations from 
earlier writers. But perhaps the most conclusive an- 
swer to the theory is to be found in the self-satisfied 
tone of Seneca’s writings. The mere fact that the 
courtly philosopher was living in his magnificent gar- 
dens outside the city of Rome, at the time that an 
obscure stranger from the most despised nation in the 
empire was a prisoner within its walls, does not afford 
the slightest presumption that they met’, unless we 
find in the former a restless longing for more light 
and knowledge, that would have led him to seek it 
from any quarter. And this restlessness is utterly 


1 Fleury’s Sadnt Paul e¢ Sénégue, 2 vols. Paris, 1853. The elaborate 
reply to this by M. C. Aubertin, Sézégue et S. Paul, deserves all the 
praise which M. Martha has bestowed upon it. Fleury’s position has 
also been combated by Baur in the Zedtschrift fir Wissenschafiliche T heo- 
Jogie for 1838; and by Dr Lightfoot in an Appendix to his Puilippians. 
Bauwr’s article I have not been able to see. 

2 See Farrar, Seekers after God, chap. XIV. pp. 167—173 (principally 
from Aubertin). 
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foreign to the eloquent preacher of the gospel of 
AYTAPKEIA. 

So without further reference to a theory that may 
be regarded as now exploded, we may proceed to 
examine the real character of a system of teaching, 
for which such a parentage has been claimed. We 
notice in the first place that the ultimate basis of all 
ethical theories, the relation of man to God, is treated 
far more satisfactorily than in any system that has 
yet come under our notice. The doctrine already 
enunciated by Cleanthes, that “we are His offspring,” 
is pushed to its legitimate development. “God has 
a fatherly mind towards good men, and loves them 
stoutly; and saith he, let them be harassed with 
toils, with pains, with losses, that they may gather 
true strength”.” A Holy Spirit is residing within us, 
the guardian and observer of our good and evil deeds. 
Hence not only the actions, but the very thoughts 
and intentions must be pure, for no mind but a pure 
and holy one can comprehend God. The Stoic idea 
of the “solidarity of humanity” receives a fresh ex- 
tension in this aspect of the deity. “He compares 
mankind to an arch, all of whose stones support each 
other. We are all the members of one body: men 
are all relations, since they have the same origin and 
the same destiny. Nature herself inspires us with a 
feeling of mutual affection, and makes us sociable. 


1 Dr Lightfoot, PAilippians, p. 277: 
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Thus it is a greater evil to do than to receive an 
injury. It is a small merit not to injure men, when 
duty commands us to do them services’.” In his 
indignant denunciation of gladiatorial sports, “man, @ 
sacred thing to man, is now slaughtered for jest and 
sport,” we seem to have an anticipation of Kant’s 
canon: “ Make no man a means to thy ends, but hold 
every man to be an end to himself*” The very 
slaves have claims to equality with the noblest, on 
the ground of their common manhood. Even ene- 
mies do not altogether forfeit their right to ovr 
kindness and beneficence: There is hardly one of 
the precepts given in the Sermon on the Mount, to 
which a parallel has not been found in the writings 
of Seneca*®. 

We cannot wonder that some have been found to 
say, What lacks there yet? In what is the morality 
of the Gospel superior to that which was taught at 
Rome by those who had never come within sound of 
it? A careful examination will enable us to reply, 
Much in every way, 

In the first place, the very course which in one way 
helped to raise Seneca to the height which he attained, 
in another way did serious harm to the purity of his 
morals. In abandoning the severity of the earlier 


1 Martha, p. 63. 

2 Metaphysic of Ethics, p. 293 (Semple’s translation, ed. t). 

3 This has been brought out most clearly by Dr Lightfoot in an 
Appendix to his edition of the PAzlippians on ‘St Paul and Seneca,’ 
pp. 281—283. 
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Stoics, he freed himself from much of the unpractical 
dogmatism which had weakened their influence. But 
it was at the expense of no little of their lofty ad- 
hesion to virtue and duty. Asa natural result of his 
desire above all things to be practical, we find his 
doctrines and his life alike characterized by com- 
promise’. This is painfully conspicuous in all his 
relations with Nero, and especially in his conduct 
with reference to Britannicus and Agrippina. It was 
well that he should lay aside speculative quibbles, 
and turn his attention to the needs of daily life? But 
“we may fairly believe that somewhat more frequent 
contemplation of the majesty of abstract law and 
truth would have saved him from the temporising 
policy, which has cost his fame so dear. His morality 
consists in the inculcation of precepts much more than 
dogmas. But while “dogma is logical, rigorous, un- 
compromising, precept is by its very nature pliant and 
varied, and adapts itself to circumstances’. 

Again, Seneca recognizes fully the powerlessness 
of mere knowledge of what is right. While his oppo- 
nents urge that error is the cause of transgression, that 
precepts do not do away with this, or drive out false 
conceptions of good and evil; he retorts that it is not 
sufficient for principles to be laid down and admitted, 
unless the will is roused to obey them’ “You know 
that friendships ought to be sacredly observed, and you 
3 Ibid. p. 12; 


1 Farrar, of. cit. p. 131. 2 Martha, p. 71. 
4 Epist. XCIv. 
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do not do so.” “If your precepts are doubtful,” they 
rejoin, “you ought to add demonstrations of them. 
Then it is the demonstrations, and not the precepts, 
that are of service.” “Nay but,” he answers, “does 
not the authority of the teacher avail even without 
demonstration, just as the opinions of lawyers are 
accepted even without the reasons for them?” True, 
if the authority be accepted as decisive. But what 
reason is there for admitting the dicta of individual 
philosophers, unless these are based upon accepted 
principles? Eloquent appeals, striking sayings, im- 
passioned oratory may stir the heart for a time’. 
But the popular preaching of the age of Seneca was 
as barren of results as it is in our own day, whenever 
its object is not to possess the mind with grand con- 
ceptions which should be of force when the excite- 
ment of the moment has passed away*. We may do 
full justice to the enthusiasm for virtue which some of 
the philosophers of the day communicated to their 
hearers’, and yet perceive how powerless their eloquent 
declamations were to turn the hearts of the many. 
The theology of Seneca, though occasionally ap- 
pearing so elevated, is liable to the charge of grave 
inconsistency. If at one time he approaches the 
Christian conception of a Father of all, in whom 


} ‘We have interesting accounts of the effects produced by the Sextii, 
Attalus and Fabianus in Seneca’s own letters. See Martha, p. 67. 

* Robertson’s Life and Letters, pp. 164, 432, &c. (new ed.). 
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all men are brethren, living with men, dwelling in 
them, the cause of goodness to all who possess it, at 
another he falls back into the Pantheism of his school, 
and speaks of a God who is not merely the Reason of 
the world, but the world itself’, the totality of visible 
as well as of invisible things. The various constituent 
portions of the universe, such as the heavenly bodies, 
are inferior gods, members of the Universal Being. 
The theory that Seneca abandoned the Stoical idea 
of God as a merely corporeal existence and returned 
to the Platonic conception of an immaterial deity, is 
“justly rejected by the latest and best authorities”. 
Hence the injunction to imitate God, resolves itself 
into the old Stoic formula of living in accordance with 
the laws of physical nature. ‘To follow the world 
and to follow God are equivalent phrases with Seneca’*.” 
- The same inconsistency is to be perceived in his 
opinions on the immortality of the soul. At one time 
he speaks of this life as the prelude to a better one, 
of the body as an inn from which the soul returns to 
its home on high. He rejoices at the thought of a 
day which shall break the fetters of the body, the 
birthday of eternity. He paints the peace which 
awaits us above, the freedom and bliss of the heavenly 
life, the clear intuition into all the secrets of Nature 
there; he does not omit the recognition of friends 


1 Zeller, u.s. p- 626. 2 Tbid. p. 627 and note 3. 
° Dr Lightfoot, u.s. p. 293. 
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after death; he regards the thought of that blessed 
future as the greatest support of the mind against 
grovelling, low and cruel thoughts’. In all this, har- 
monising so completely with Platonic and even with 
Christian views, Zeller finds nothing that contradicts 
the Stoical doctrine: although he admits that it is a 
development of that side of it, on which it approached 
most nearly to Platonism, with which Seneca had 
much more sympathy than the early leaders of his 
school. But even here, in his own words, he is trust- 
ing himself to the opinions of great men who promise 
a most delightful thing, rather than prove it®» And 
he seems far more consistent with the system he pro- 
fesses when he argues relentlessly in favour of the 
doctrine of annihilation®. “If there be any sense or 
feeling after death,” is a phrase he constantly employs; 
again he says, “omnia post mortem finiri, etiam ipsam *.” 
In any case the happiness of another life is reserved 
for elevated spirits. Heaven is closed against the 
lowly and the weak; and celestial glory only comes 
as a crown to that of earth®. His opinions upon the 
nature of the Deity and the future state may seem to 
have no immediate connexion with his ethical views. 
But when we see the feeble grasp with which he held 


1 All these statements are fully borne out by passages quoted by 
Zeller, 187, 188. 

EP SCs 3 Martha, p. 61. 

* Frag. 28, ed. Haase. Compare Lightfoot, p. 321. 

® Martha, Les MJoralistes, &c. p. 62. 
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the truths that he himself deems of the greatest import- 
ance in influencing the will, we may understand the 
more readily the weakness of a system that seems at 
first sight in theory all but perfect. 

But a closer examination will reveal defects even 
in the theoretical portion of his morality. The posi- 
tion claimed for him as the representative of the high- 
est development of Pagan morality probably rests 
mainly on his universal philanthropy, and his precepts 
with regard to the treatment of enemies. Zeller 
writes: “The peculiar crown of his doctrine of morality 
‘lies in the common love for man, the pure human 
sympathy that is displayed to all without distinction, 
even to the meanest and the most despised ; which 
even in the slave does not forget the man; in that 
mildness of disposition to which nothing is more op- 
posed than anger and hatred, violence and cruelty, 
nothing appears more natural and worthy of man, 
than forgiving unselfish mercy, delighting in conceal- 
ment, the beneficence that imitates the Divine good- 
ness to good and bad alike; which mindful of human 
weakness has greater pleasure in forbearance than in 
punishment, does not shut out even an enemy from its 
good-will, will not recompense even wrong by wrong’.” 
Yet there can be little doubt that before his time the 
universally accepted rule of conduct had been, “ Thou 
shalt love thy friends and hate thine enemies.” Mr 
Cope, after quoting the nobler precept substituted for 

1 Zeller, pp. 647, 648. 
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it in the Sermon on the Mount, says, “I can confi- 
dently affirm that nothing like this can be produced 
from any ancient moralist, down at least to the time 
of Seneca.” From his works passages have been cited 
as completely parallel to it; and in many cases the 
likeness is considerable. “Vincit malos pertinax boni- 
tas:—opem ferre etiam inimicis:—amicis jucundus, 
inimicis mitis et facilis:—propositum optimi viri et 
ingentis animi tamdiu ferre ingratum donec feceris 
gratum :—at dulce est dolorem reddere. Minime, non 
enim ut in beneficiis honestum est merita meritis re- 
pensare, ita injuria injuriis ; illic vinci turpe est; hic 
vincere”:” all these passages resemble somewhat the 
words of Our Lord; but in all “there is something 
wanting to the full measure of the Gospel precept *.” - 
And even if we found the precept perfectly stated, we 
should still be left without its reason: “if ye then 
being evil know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father which is in 
heaven give good things to them that ask him? 
Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so unto them.” 

Here too we may notice inconsistencies, which 


1 Prelection on Aristotle’s Ethics, p. 55. The passages quoted by 
R. Schneider, Christliche Klinge, u.s. w. pp. 327—329, seeni to fall 
far short of it in force and range. Compare Tholuck on St Matthew 
V. 44. 

3 De Benef. vit. 31; De.Otio, 28; De Vita Beata, De Bengf. V. 13 
De Tra, i. 32. . 

® Mr Cope, in the lecture above quoted. 
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show us how little such thoughts, though they come 
forth readily enough when the subject seems to call 
for them, really penetrated the mind of Seneca. In 
his 81st Epistle he is consoling Lucilius, who is lament- 
ing the ingratitude of a friend: “Hoc certe, inquis, 
justitiae convenit, suum cuique reddere, beneficio 
gratiam, injuriae talionem aut certe malam gratiam. 
Verum erit istud cum alius injuriam fecerit, alius 
beneficium dederit.” The theories of the De ra seem 
to be quite forgotten when a less exalted doctrine 
will satisfy the requirements of the argument’, And 
- the very passage in which Mr Cope finds the nearest 
approach to the sublimity of Christian ethics admits 
of another interpretation, certainly not less in har- 
mony with the spirit of Seneca’s teaching. “Non 
est quod irascaris; ignosce illis; omnes insaniunt’,” 
may be the expression of the sentiment which in- 
spired the words from the Cross, with which 
Fleury compares it. But it seems rather to breathe 
the profound contempt of an enlightened philo- 
sopher, who despised his enemies too much to hate 
them*, who felt (to use the words of Seneca him- 
self) that “ultionis contumeliosissimum genus est non 
esse visum dignum ex quo peteretur ultio*” The 
remarks that have been made about Aristotle are 


1 See Dr Lightfoot’s Appendix, p. 281. 
2 De Benef. V. 7. ; 
3 Lightfoot, p. 295. Aubertin takes the same view of the passage. 


4 De Ira, I. 32. 
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equally true about Seneca. There is no recognition 
throughout his writings of the virtue of humility. 
There is indeed some approach to it in the conscious- 
ness of man’s weakness, and little importance in the 
universe, in the submission without a murmur to the 
eternal laws of Nature, which are but the revelation 
of the nature and the will of God. We certainly 
cannot use of Seneca the language which Wuttke’ 
employs (even in this case perhaps with unfair severity) 
about the rest of his school: “The Stoical patience is 
only the proud confidence of a man who has a firm 
reliance on himself as opposed to God and the world ; 
it implies a consciousness of the unrighteousness of 
the order of the world, and hence a hatred against it.” 
But towards his fellow-men, Seneca assumes a tone 
of pride and self-complacence, that is as far removed 
as possible from the Christian grace of humility. 
“Let each esteem other better than himself” is a 
precept which is not only not to be found in Seneca’s 
writings, but one which he would have regarded as 
utterly unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher”. 
Again, in all his moral teaching there is a self- 
consciousness, a want of simplicity, that is very 
foreign to the Christian ideal of virtue. As Mr’ 


1 Christliche Ethik, i. p. 264. 

2 Martha, pp. 64, 65; 80, 81. ‘‘It is characteristic,” writes v. Hir- 
scher, ‘‘that the heathen opponents of Christianity grounded their ob- 
jections partly on the humility which it teaches and practises. So little 
does man without and outside of Christ comprehend the deepest and 
peculiar nature of all sanctification,” Chréstliche Moral, i. 120. 
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Kingsley says of a character in one of his novels, he 
is always fingering over his spiritual muscles to see 
how they are growing. He has no enthusiasm, no 
passion that can carry him beyond himself. Even in 
his maxims of benevolence and forgiveness, he seems 
to be regarding rather his own moral development 
than the good of others. He is never without a viick- 
sicht to his own position. The very same analysis of 
conscience which in one way brings him nearer to the 
fulness of Christian experience, in another produces a 
weak trifling and moral peddling which utterly ruins 
the charm of virtue’. It is not without justice that 
Sir A. Grant calls him in his moral nature a strange 
mixture of a pedant and a schoolboy. Dr Merivale 
has indeed reminded us that “the writings of Seneca 
show in their way a real anxiety to raise the moral 
tone of mankind, a spirit of reform, which though it 
never rose indeed to boiling heat, still simmered with 
genial warmth on the surface of society’.” But com- 
pare even this favourable view of his teaching with 
the feeling that animated the breast of St Paul! 
What was their sweet desire and subtle yearning, 
Lovers and ladies whom their song enrols? 
Faint to the flame which in my breast is burning ; 
Less than the love with which I ache for souls! 


What above all things Seneca sought was quietude’*. 


1 Grant, I. 289. 
2 History of the Romans, &c. Vol. vi. p. 457 (new ed.). 
3 Maurice, Philosophy of the First Six Centuries, p. 10. 
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And hence arises that which is perhaps the greatest 
defect in his ethical system. The emotions are not 
only to be controlled by reason, but are as far as 
possible to be utterly eradicated. All excitement 
and anxiety are unbecoming; impassiveness is the 
supreme good for man, the object of the constant 
endeavours of the wise. The indignation at evil 
which must accompany any sensitive virtue, which 
has preserved “the chastity of its honour,” is so far 
from being enjoined that it is positively condemned’. 
The more exalted view of Aristotle that anger is 
ofttimes needful, not as a commander but as a 
soldier, is branded as false: “if a wise man ought to 
feel anger at shameful deeds, and to be aroused and 
saddened at the sight of crimes, nothing exists more 
wretched than a wise man®.” ~The man who while 

2 Ded ra, 1. O- 

2 Ibid. 11. 7. Contrast this with what is told us of two of the most 
perfect Christian characters that these later days have seen: “No direct 
instruction could leave on their minds a livelier image of his disgust at 
moral evil, than the black cloud of indignation which passed over his 
face when speaking of the crimes of Napoleon or of Caesar” (Stanley’s 
Life of Arnold, \. p. 124; cf. p. 147). ‘f The indignation with which he 
heard of a base act was so intense that it rendered him sleepless. His 
wrath was terrible, and did not evaporate in words. But it was Christ- 
like indignation: falsehood, hypocrisy, the sin of the strong against the 
weak, stirred him to the very depths of his being” (Robertson’s Zife 
and Letters, p. 159, new ed.). Compare the words of the latter in one 
of his letters: ‘I contended that it [the indignation expressed by our 
Lord against hypocrisy] was human, and that if a man did not feel 
something of the same spirit under similar circumstances, if his blood 


could not doi with indignation, nor the syllable of withering justice rise 
to his lips, he could not even conceive his spirit.” Ibid. p. 212. 
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condemning can describe at length the grossest forms 
of impurity, as Seneca does occasionally, had surely 
no very sensitive shrinking from sins, “of which it 
is a shame even to speak*.” Rather does he delight 
to sound their depths, to display them before us 
with a_self-complacent satisfaction at the rhetoric 
which can so forcibly depict them. Bossuet may be 
too severe when he says, “this philosopher insulted 
the miseries of the human race by an arrogant 
mockery,” but at least his haughty contempt for 
the weakness and vice of the multitude laid him 
open to the taunt”. 

We see then that as regards the substance of 
Seneca’s ethics, humility, self-abnegation, sympathy, 
and moral indignation, virtues prominent in the 
Christian code are either not recognized at all, or 
mentioned only to be condemned: that the strongest 
supports of morality with him are uncertain and 
shifting; that the only means of impressing it on his 
disciples is the employment of striking expressions 
and laboured rhetoric, the only sanction is the au- 
thority of the individual teacher, appealing to the 
conscience of his cultured hearer. The power of this 
moral teaching and its relation to Christian ethics 
must be discussed hereafter. 

When we turn from the writings of Seneca to 


1 Lightfoot, p. 310. 
2 Martha, pp. 8183. For Seneca Bossuet seems to have felt an 
especial antipathy, often expressed in the strongest terms. 
8—z2 
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those of Epictetus, we cannot but feel that we are 
breathing a purer and healthier moral atmosphere. 
The eloquent rhetorician whose life so little corre- 
sponded to his precepts, affects us irresistibly with 
a sense of unreality. We feel, as M. Martha well 
says, that we must defend him before we can admire 
him. But the cripple slave of Epaphroditus, preach- 
ing in far less polished periods the same contempt 
for external goods, carried out in his life the doctrines 
that he taught. Many a beautiful story is on record, 
which shows us with what singleness of purpose Epic- 
tetus followed out the principles that Seneca only 
talked of’. Everything that we hear of his life only 
confirms the conception of his moral earnestness and 
simplicity that we gather from his writings. He did 
not care to write eloquent books in praise of virtue: 
all that we know of his teaching is preserved to us 
by the pious care of his follower Arrian, who drew 
up notes of his conversation, and a handbook of 
conduct from his recollections of what had fallen 
from his teacher’s lips. But he felt the want of har- 
mony in life, the state of slavery in which all, rich or 
poor, wise or ignorant, lay, and he set himself to dis- 
cover a means of deliverance from it. When Seneca 
was seeking for quietude, Epictetus was in search of 
the secret of freedom* But it was no theoretical 
solution of the problem that would satisfy him. His 


1 See Farrar, Seekers after God, p. 216. 
> Maurice, Philosophy of the Lirst Six Centuries, p. 10. 
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philosophy was strictly practical. He cared little or 
nothing for physics or dialectics. He “derived no- 
thing from older authorities, if to derive means to 
receive as part of a traditional system’.” But he 
found himself a slave, and he asked himself what it 
was that made him such. It was not the emperor, 
for he too was a slave like him; it was not fate, for 
he felt that he was not doomed to remain in slavery. 
There must be some deliverance for him. It was 
not God, for God would have made him otherwise 
had he been able. Then it must be his own will, 
and its subjection to things around. He fancied that 
he found in the Stoic doctrine of the indifference of 
external things, as taught him by his preceptor Mu- 
sonius, that which would deliver his will from this 
slavery, and therefore he became a Stoic. M. Martha 
calls him “the most rigcrous and the most consistent 
of Stoics’,” and though this needs much qualifica- 
tion* as regards very many of his tenets, with refer- 
ence to his contempt for all the external charms of 
life it is certainly true. Whatever things are not in 
our own power, he maintains ought to be absolutely 
indifferent to us, such as body, property, reputation, 
command, and in one word, whatever is not our own 
act‘. These are mere appearances, not realities, and 


1 Maurice, Philosophy of the First Six Centuries, p. £2. 

2 Martha, Les Moralistes, &c. p. 156. 

3 Maurice, The Conscience, pp. 128, 129. Zeller, 111. 1. 672—675. ~ 

4 Manuale ad init. This is singularly carried out in AZanuale, c. 18: 
“Jf a raven happens to croak unluckily, let not the appearance hurry 
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no attempt whatever is to be made towards securing 
them, for fear of losing the far more valuable things 
that depend on themselves alone. So long as there 
is anything outside of us that we covet or avoid, we 
are severed from happiness. But by limiting the 
sphere of action to a narrow space, he ensures the 
spirit perfect freedom within the self-imposed boun- 
daries. Like a wise commander he draws back his 
forces into the central fortress of his position, and 
there he knows he is inexpugnable. One thing only 
is within our power, the will’, or what comes to the 
same thing, the execution of our deliberate purposes 
(mpoaipéceic), and this alone can have real value for 
us. In it alone can we seek good and evil, happiness 
and misery”. Things which are in our own power 
we ought to bring to the best state possible: but use 
the rest according to their nature. And what is their 
nature? That depends upon the will of God*. “Should 
he wish you to act the part of a beggar, take care 
to act it naturally and nobly; and the same if it be 
the part of a lame man, ora ruler or a private man; 
for this is in your power, to act well the part assigned 


you away with it, but immediately make this distinction to yourself; and 
say, ‘None of these things is portended to me, but either to my paltry 
body or property or reputation or children or wife ; but to me all por- 
tents are lucky if I will.’” 

1 Compare Kant, Aletaphysic of Ethics (E. t.), ad init.: “There is 
nothing in the world that can be termed altogether and absolutely good, 
a good will alone excepted.” 


2 Zeller, 111.671. Sr Disserta la kal 
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to you, but to choose that part is the function of 
another.” His whole philosophy is summed up in 
the maxim ’Anéyoy kai ameyoy, “bear and forbear ;” 
bear whatever God assigns, abstain from that which 
he forbids’. There is the most intimate connexion 
between the ethics of Epictetus and his theology. 
He starts from the position that God is the Father 
of all, and discusses the consequences that necessarily 
flow from this doctrine’. From it man derives the 
consciousness of his own dignity (and here Epictetus 
far more nearly approaches the Christian conception 
than Seneca), his moral obligation, his independence 
of all without him, fraternal love to his fellow-men 
and the consciousness of his citizenship of the world’. 
Hence the simple tone of piety which contributes so 
much to the exquisite charm of his writings. He is 
ever conscious of the presence of God, and rejoices 
in it. “When ye have shut the doors, and have made 
all dark within, remember never to say that ye are 
alone. For ye are not: but God is within, and so is 
your angel; and what need of light have these to 


1 Zeller, 111. 671. 4. 

2 Diss. 1. cc, 3 (headed més dy tis, dwd Tod rv Oedy marépa eivar 
tov avOpurwy, éml Ta ffs éréNOor) O, 13, &c. 

3 Zeller, 111. 667, 668, ¢.g. ‘If Caesar had adopted thee, no one 
would endure thy pride, and when thou knowest that thou art the son 
of Zeus, wilt thou not be elated?” and again, ‘‘ But how can we bear 
with such creatures [as bad slaves]? Slave! wilt thou not bear with thy 
brother, who has Zeus for his ancestor, who is born a son of the same 
seed, and of the same heavenly lineage?” 
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see what ye do’*?” “ When thou goest to visit any great 
man, remember that another also above seeth what is 
done, and that thou oughtest to please Him rather than 
this one’.” He ascribes (surely with justice) all that is 
good in his teaching to the inspiration of the Deity. 
“When thou hast heard these words, O young man, 
go thy way, and say to thyself, It is not Epictetus 
who has told me these things, for whence did he 
come by them? but some kind God speaking through 
him ; come then, let us obey God, lest God’s wrath 
fall upon us®.”” He has a high sense of his mission 
on earth: “How is it possible, says one, if I have 
nothing, if I am naked, homeless, hearthless, foul, 
without a slave, without a country, tod spend my life 
in happy calm (eypéac). Lo God, he replies, has sent 
me to show you in fact how it is possible. See, I 
have no country, no home, no wealth, no slaves, no 
bed, no wife, no children, nothing but the sky, and 
the earth, and one sorry cloak, and what is lacking 
to me*?” There is the most perfect submission to 
the will of God in the sure confidence that His will 
is always for good. “Dare to look up to God and 
say, ‘Use me henceforth whereunto thou wilt: I con- 
sent unto Thee, Iam Thine. I shrink from nothing 
that seemeth good to Thee; lead me where Thou 
wilt, clothe me with what garments Thou wilt: would- 
est Thou that I should be in office or out of office, 


Wissel. Cheat. 4 Tbidste cs ait. 
S bids 1uterse3O5 4 Tbid. Itt. 22. 44. 
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should live at home or in exile, should be rich or 
poor? I will defend Thee for all these things before 


Loy 


men “Indeed my intention is to secure you 
from being restrained, compelled, hindered ; to make 
you free, prosperous, happy, looking to God upon 
every occasion, great and small.” He expresses in a 
singularly beautiful passage, too long for quotation 
here’, his sense of the duty and the joy of singing 
the praises of this good and gracious God. There is 
in all this something far transcending anything that 
had as yet been known in the heathen world. We 
seem to see the exalted spirit of the Phrygian slave 
soaring far above the realms of the materialistic 
Pantheism of his school, and piercing by the energy 
of an inspired faith through the veil into the very 
presence of “Him who is not far from any one of us,” 
and who, unknown to his earnest seeker, in the far 
Syrian town had become incarnate to redeem him. 
This noble theology was the legitimate parent of 
a singularly pure and exalted morality. Epictetus 
gives his ideal philosopher the name of Cynic, but 
he has very little in common with the followers of 
Antisthenes, who outraged decency and trampled on 
humanity in the streets of Athens. His inclination to 
the Cynics seems to have arisen chiefly from his shar- 


1 Diss. 11. 11. 47. The complaint that Justin Martyr makes with 
truth about most philosophers, that “they speak of God as caring for 
the universe, for genera and species, not for individuals, not for you and 
me” [Maurice, Piz. Six Cent. p. 29], cannot be brought against Epictetus. 

2 Diss. t. 16. 18. It is transcribed by Dr Lightfoot, Philippians, 
p. 312; Mr Farrar, p. 196; and Sir A. Grant, I. 295: 
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ing their opinion of the little value to be set upon 
scientific knowledge’; but the philosopher “does not 
step forward as the indignant preacher of morals, who 
rebukes the perversity of men in the cutting tone of 
the familiar Stoic saying about fools, but as the loving 
physician, who could heal their ill; but who com- 
plains of it less than sympathizes with it; who is not 
angry even at the greatest sin; but rather excuses it 
as involuntary error*.” His special precepts of moral- 
ity are all deduced from the one great fact of the 
brotherhood of men; and in one place at least he 
rises to the full height of the Christian doctrine of 
forgiveness of injuries, when he says that “the Cynic 
when beaten will not rush to the praetor for justice, 
but will love those who are beating him with the 
love of a father or a brother®.” It is needless to 
trace this principle in its development with regard 
to slaves and strangers. In this too the doctrine and 
the life of Epictetus were in perfect consistency with 
the primary conviction on which they were based. 
Once again the question presses itself upon us ; what 
was yet wanting to the perfection of this Pagan system 
of ethics? What did the Gospel give to men, that was 
not given them in the teaching of the Phrygian slave ? 

In the first place then the system of Epictetus 
was based upon a dogma that the consciousness of 
men rejects. He insists with almost passionate earn- 
estness, that nothing external to man’s own will 


1 Zeller, 111. 672. PM bid PILING 74ND essn eel Seas 
$) Diss. S111, 224, ay Chirac. FOubs 
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can be evil. Pain, misery, shame, and death itself 
may be dmompourmeéna (things not in themselves to be 
preferred), but it is: our ‘duty to regard all these as 
absolutely indifferent to us, and whatever the theories 
of philosophers may assert, mankind will never accept 
a doctrine that gives the lie to the very constitution 
of human nature. Pain may be endured with patience, 
even with joy, by those who know that it is sent as a 
wholesome discipline, but no fine words will ever prove 
that in itself it is anything but an evil’. How far 
more truly noble is the Christian’s hatred of all evil, 
physical as well as moral, as being a marring of the 
Cosmos, which he knows to be willed by his Heavenly 
Father ! 

I have said that the morality of Epictetus was 
singularly pure. It is so, as compared with that of 
almost all other pagan moralists; but even here we 
find a failure to reach the Christian standard of purity. 
Precepts are given which are certainly inconsistent 
with it®: and the Christian condemnation of unlawful 
indulgences of the passions is merged in a wholesale 
denunciation of all their delights. The most natural 
and lawful emotions are piteously proscribed: it is 
forbidden to lament the loss of friends*, wife or child. 

1 See Lord Macaulay’s Zssay on Bacon, p. 395 (one volume ed.). 

2 Cf. Man. c. 33. 

3 In speaking of the death of a friend he uses the following compa- 
rison : ‘‘ What if the pipkin in which your meat used to be cooked should 


happen to be broken? Must you die with hunger because you have not 
your old pipkin? Do you not send and buy a new one 2. Diss. 1VkO. 
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Compassion is to be stifled; the misery of another is 
to be nothing to us’. The distinction between the 
ida@tHe and the philosopher is made to consist in 
this: “the former says, Woe is me, because of my 
son, my father, my brother: the latter, if ever he is 
compelled to use such an exclamation, will use it only 
on his own account’.” But when all emotion is thus 
ruthlessly proscribed, what motive is left for those 
actions of beneficence which Epictetus himself enjoins. 
The mere conviction that their obligation is a neces- 
sary deduction from the brotherhood of mankind 
will be powerless, if that which alone can prompt to 
continuous action he crushed*. There is something 
singularly impressive in the conception of one who is 
superior to all ordinary human emotions: but we have 
learnt from one of the greatest teachers of our day that 
Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common earth 


Moulded by God, and tempered with the tears 
Of angels to the perfect shape of man; 


but that 
Man 
Is then most God-like being most a man. 


1 Martha, p. 161. Cf. Manuale, c. 16, with the commentary of 
Simplicius upon it. 

2° Diss. Tl. 19. 

5 The modern conception comes out in striking contrast to the 
arabia of Epictetus in passages like the following: ‘‘The pressing 
problem for Romola just then was to keep alive that flame of unselfish 
emotion by which a life of sadness might still be a life of active love.” 
Vol. II. p. 303. 
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Again, the belief in immortality and a life of hap- 
piness beyond the grave, which Seneca, as we have 
seen, delighted to picture to himself as the strongest 
ally of virtue, in Epictetus is again and again expli- 
citly denied’. But how is it possible for a man to 
despise the attractions of sense and time, as Epictetus 
bids him, unless he endures as seeing the invisible. 
Then indeed they sink into nothing, compared with 
the glories on which the eye of faith is feeding. But 
without this vision of that which is beyond the veil, 
the burden which philosophy would lay upon men 
is too heavy for them and they refuse to bear it. I 
do not mean to assert that a life full of self-devotion 
and active beneficence may not be, or indeed has not 
been, lived by men who had no “sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection’;” but only that such 
teaching as that of Epictetus cannot at least be ex- 
pected to be generally received unless it be based 
on this foundation. 

The piety of Epictetus is one of the most attractive 
traits in his character; and as we have already seen 
the way in which he deduces the duties of life from 
the relations of men to God, gives a power and consist- 
ency to his moral conceptions hitherto quite unknown. 


1 Cf. Diss. 11. 24. 93. ‘Shall I no longer exist? No, you will 
exist, but as something else, of which the universe now has need.” In 
Diss. W. 13. 14, he plainly asserts that the soul after death is resolved 


into its constituent elements. 
2 See Mr Mill’s Zvaugural Address at St Andrew's. 
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But in the first place his notions of the Deity are far 
from perfect. Sometimes he uses the singular form, 
sometimes the plural, sometimes even both in the 
same sentence’. And what is of yet more importance, 
his theories rested on no scientific basis. He might 
indeed express his faith in a personal Father of men 
with the authority of one whose life had been ren- 
dered harmonious and beautiful by the belief. But 
what if a disciple had asked him why he abandoned 
the Pantheism of his school? What if he had brought 
before him the doubts and fears, that have been ex- 
pressed of late in words of ghastly force ?— 


So loth to suffer mute, 
We peopling the void air, 
Make gods to whom to impute 
The ills we ought to bear ; 
With God and fate to rail at, suffering easily: 
Yet grant, as sense long missed 
Things that are now perceived, 
And much may still exist, 
Which is not yet believed: 
Grant that the world were full of Gods we cannot see; 
All things the world which fill, 
Of but one stuff are spun, 
That we who rail are still 
With what we rail at, one: 
One with the o’er-laboured Power that through the breadth 
and length 


1 Ch Diss, 1. 4. 37, and Diss, 11, 13.5, wdyta Oedv meor& Kal Sac- 
wvar. 
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Of earth, and air, and sea, 
In men, and plants, and stones, 
Hath toil perpetually, 
And struggles, pants, and moans; 
Fain would do all things well, but sometimes fails in 
strength. 


How could Epictetus have met the confession of 
this faith “as vague, as all unsweet”? He could but 
have answered, My belief is so beautiful, that it must 
be true, my thoughts are thoughts 


whose very sweetness proves 
That they were born for immortality. 


To those whose hearts were like his in earnest quest 
of that which would deliver them from their own 
slavery, the very fitness of the means would be suffi- 
cient demonstration. But there were those who would 
feel with the profoundly mournful line of the poet 
just quoted ; 


Nor does our being weary, prove that there is rest. 


And to the multitude at large he could speak with no 
adequate authority. There might be a Father of men, 
a home on high; but He had never revealed Himself 
to His children, and called them home to Him. The 
Cynic indeed will claim to be “a messenger from 
Zeus to men to teach them of good and evil, to show 
them how they have wandered from the way, and 
how they are seeking the essence of good and evil 
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where it does not exist, and not noticing where it is.” 
But where are his credentials ?, How are men to know 
that this call to the stern renunciation of all the joys 
of life is a message from Him that has given them ? 

Once more we come across the fatal distinction 
between the few and the many that was the curse of 
all ancient philosophy*. Epictetus gives throughout 
“counsels of perfection,” to which he is aware that 
few even of his own disciples can ever attain®. As 
for the rest of mankind he will treat them well, he 
will not look down upon them with pride, but pity 
the ignorance which is identical with vice*. But he 
has no good news to preach to them. Emerson* may 
be right in saying, 


When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


1 As Clement says, they were davpol éMywv, Christian teachers larpot 
mo\\Gv. Compare the passage near the beginning of Tertullian’s trea- 
tise De festimonio animae naturaliter Christianae; ‘“1 summon thee not 
such as, when formed in the schools, trained in the libraries, nurtured in 
the academies and porches of Athens, thou utterest thy crude wisdom. 
I address thee as simple, and rude, and unpolished, and unlearned ; such 
as they have thee who have nothing but thee; the very and entire thing 
that thou art in the cross-roads, in the public squares, in the shops of the 
artisan.” 

2 Diss. UL. ¢.22 passim. The author of Zece Homo has pointed 
out how inconsistent the whole tone of the essentially Stoic poet Juvenal 
towards foreigners was with his school’s tenet of the brotherhood of 
mankind (p. 135). Yet some of his noblest lines are those in which he 
proclaims it (Sa¢. XV. 131—158). 

3 Diss. 1. 18; 11. 26. Man. 42. 

* Quoted by Mr Farrar, p. 207. 
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But longer experience soon teaches him his own in- 
ability to fulfil the law, which he confesses he is bound 
to obey. “We want not so much means of knowing 
what we ought to do, as wills to do that which we 
may know".” There was not one of the contempora- 
ties of Epictetus who could not have joined in the 
words of the Roman poet, 
video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 
The curse which the satirist pronounced on tyrants 
seemed to have fallen on the age in which he uttered 
it:— 
Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta. 

Many and many a heart in Rome could have used the 
words which the Apostle had written to some of their 


fellow-citizens:—“ that which I do, I allow not: for 
what I would, that I do not; but what I. would not, 
that I do:....I find a law, that when I would do 


good, evil is present with me. ..O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” But Epictetus could only remind them in 
words that would have seemed the bitterest of mock- 
eries, that the will was the one thing which was al- 
- ways and completely in a man’s own power. His ears 
had never heard the jubilant antiphon, whose echoes 
have for eighteen centuries stilled the moanings of 
despair and roused the response of grateful joy, “I 
thank my God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


1 Dr John Smith’s Select Discourses (ed. 1821), p- 18. 
9 
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But one thing above all else will prove the weak- 
ness of the system of Epictetus, that is, its failure. He 
did not hope to work a wide reformation; much if 
not all his teaching was directed to the formation of 
a class of enlightened and earnest thinkers, who might 
themselves be the guides of others; and in this he 
failed. “Show me,” he cries “(that I may find what 
I have long sought) one who is truly noble and in- 
genuous; show me one either old or young’.” And 
again, “ Let any one of you show me the soul of a man 
who wishes to be of the same mind with God, and 
henceforth to find fault with neither God nor man, to 
feel no anger, no envy, no jealousy, in short who longs 
from man to become God, and in this mortal frame 
thinks of fellowship with Zeus. Show me him. Nay, 
you cannot®.” Or once more, “ By heaven, I long to 
see a Stoic. You say you have not one pertectly 
formed ; but show me one even approaching the type. 
Grant me this favour, do not grudge an old man a 
sight, which to this day I have never beheld.” In 
these sorrowful words, so touchingly descriptive of 
what he felt himself was’ the outcome of all his 
teaching, we seem to hear the final cry of despair of 
the pagan philosophy. 

But if the philosophy of paganism was unable to 
work any great revolution among the masses, it was 
at least able to produce one more splendid example 


2 Dissy Melon ten 2 Tbid. 1. 19. 
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of elevated morality, who must not be passed over in 
silence, in Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The funda- 
mental doctrines of his moral system are identical with 
those of Epictetus, although they assume in the 
Emperor a milder and more tender form. “A blame- 
less disciple in the severest school of philosophical 
morality, the austerity of Marcus rivalled that of the 
Christians in its contempt for the follies and diversions 
of life. Yet his native kindliness of disposition was 
not hardened and embittered by the severity or the 
pride of his philosophy*.” It is not necessary for us 
to discuss his speculative opinions’; for to these he 
does not seem to have attached much importance. 
The one thing that he sought was the secret of self- 
government®, And this he found in a careful avoid- 
ance of all that would distract him from listening to 
the voice of reason, from the service of the daemon 
within him. This was to be gained by a resolute dis- 
cipline of thought, a wise management of the im- 
pressions (dantacial) which the soul is constantly re- 
ceiving from external objects, and a constant reflec- 
tion on the duties incumbent on a man and a Roman‘. 
He accepted most fully the Stoical doctrine that there 
is no evil in anything that is not in our own power. 
“Death and life, honour and dishonour, pain and plea- 


1 Milman, History of Christianity, U1. 112 (new ed.). 

2 These have been clearly stated by Mr Long in an introduction to 
his translation of the Zhoughts of the Emperor. 

% Maurice, u. s. p. 32. 4 Book Il. c. 5. 
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sure, all these things happen equally to good men 
and to bad, being things which make us neither better 
nor worse’.” Generally, wickedness does no harm at 
all to the universe, and particularly the wickedness of 
one man does no harm at all to another®. This para- 
dox, and a tendency which there undoubtedly is to 
Pantheism*, show that Marcus Aurelius was not free 
from the failings of the philosophy of the Porch. Yet 
in other places we find a belief in the personality of 
the Deity and His care for His creatures. “Since it is 
possible that thou mayest depart from life this very 
moment, regulate every act and thought accordingly. 
But to go away from among men, if there are gods, is 
not a thing to be afraid of; for the gods will not in- 
volve thee in evil... But if indeed they do not exist, 
or if they have no concern about human affairs, what 
is it to me to live in a universe devoid of gods or de- 
void of Providence? But in truth they do exist, and 
they do care for human things, and they have put 
all the means in man’s power to enable him not to 


1 Book It. c. 5. 

2 Book VII. c. 88. 

= “Unquestionably he was more inclined than Epictetus was to 
follow the old Stoics in identifying God with the world ; the world 
typifying not the earth or the visible framework of things, but the order 
and constitution to which we belong.” [Maurice, p. 35. Cf. Zeller, 
Ul. p. 680.] This gives an additional force to a singularly beautiful 
passage in the Plea for the Christians which Athenagoras the Athenian 
addressed “to the Emperors M. Aurelius Antoninus and L. Aurelius 
Commodus, conquerors of Armenia and Sarmatia, and more than all, 
philosophers :” c. xvi. Zhe Christians do not warship the Universe. 


/ 
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fall into real evils” His sense of the duty of the 
individual towards the race, though not based upon 
the personal relation of all men to God, but rather 
upon the fact that all are members of the same body, 
is even stronger than that of Epictetus. “That which 
is not good for the swarm, neither is it good for the 
bee’.” Even the unworthy members of the human 
community he will not exclude from his love* <A. 
recent writer on the philosophy of history attributes 
the regeneration of society to three main principles 
developed by Christianity, the doctrine of universal 
brotherhood that abolished slavery, the creation of 
charity, the enforcement of self-sacrifice*. It cannot 
be denied that all three ideas were familiar to the first 
fierce persecutor of the Christians. We are doing no 
service to truth if we attempt “to conceal or misre- 
present or undervalue any one of those weighty and 
memorable sentences which are-to be found in the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius®.” The attempt to 
trace them to a Christian source has signally failed. 
And we must be willing to face the fact that one who 
had only heard of the Gospel as a prava et immodica 
superstitio® had yet gained a knowledge of those prin- 
ciples wherein its power is considered by a thoughtful 


1 Book In. c. §- 

2 Book VI. 54. 3 Zeller, III. p. 683. 

4 Lecky’s History of the Spirit of Rationalism, U1. 256 ff. 
5 Maurice, u. Ss. p..37- 

6 Cf. Baur, Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche, 1. 426. 
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writer to have lain. Once more we are brought irre- 
sistibly to the same conclusion as that to which we 
came in the case of Epictetus. With Marcus Aurelius 
these conceptions were fruitful in a noble life; but 
they had no power to reproduce themselves. His 
precepts fell into a barren soil, and the harvest was 
scanty indeed. Inthe /eves hominum animi that he 
despised’ they worked the mightiest change that the 
world has ever seen. For with him they were without 
foundation, without creative energy, the last strain of 
a dying creed®, Inthe hearts of the Christians they 
were based on the bidding of the Saviour in whom they 
lived and moved and had their being®. “A few there 
may have been who have been able to dispense with 
all tender feelings and to live high lives by the law 
of duty alone. All honour to such hardy spirits! No 
word shall be said in their disparagement. However 
imperfect their principle may be, their face is set in 
the right direction. They are on the way,—who but 
must believe ?—to all good. Yet their lives, upright 
though they may be, will be stern and unrejoicing, 
wanting in much that hearts set free should have. 
But for most men, and among these for many even 
of the nobler sort, such a life would be impossible. 
Under such an iron rule, a large and that the finer 
part of man’s being would have no place. The soul’s 


1 Tbid. 


° Cf. Westcott in Dictionary of the Bible, art. Philosophy, 
3 duol rd EAv, Xpicros. 
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gentler but more animating forces would be starved 
for lack of nutriment?.” 

We cannot part from these later Stoics, without 
a feeling of reverence and even of affection. “That 
even in the times of the deepest moral degradation, 
the Stoical philosophy could create a Musonius, an 
Epictetus, a Marcus Aurelius, will crown it with im- 
perishable fame. But it made no scientific progress 
in the hands of these. And if the hardness of Stoical 
ethics was softened by them, if the feeling of benevo- 
lence and of self-sacrificing love for men won with 
them a strength and depth which does not meet us 
in the older Stoicism, even this gain, great as it is in 
itself; cannot satisfy us for the want of a methodic 
and exhaustive philosophical investigation’.’ The 
noble ethical views of Epictetus and Aurelius were 
reached by a deviation from their own fundamental 
principles; and were often in direct opposition to 
them. A moral philosophy which should combine 
the sublimest teaching with the closest coherence 
with primary principles, and the most powerful 
motives to virtuous conduct, remained to be sought. 
The rest of the essay will be devoted to the question 
how far Christian ethics may be said to satisfy these 
conditions. 


1 Prof, Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, p. 406. 
2 Zeller, 111. p. 684. 


‘O @aymacac BaciAeycei Kal 6 BaciAeycac ANATIAYOHCETAI- 
Words traditionally ascribed to Our Lord. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. Il. 9. 48.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHRISTIAN ETHICS—THEIR METHOD. 


Christian ethics based upon a creed—Scientifically developed from this’ 
—lIts fundamental conception that of a kingdom of God on earth 
—Its. synthetic character—Its comprehensiveness—The nature of 
its spring of action—The universality thence derived. 


THE characteristic distinctions between Christian and 
pagan ethics fall under three heads :—distinctions 
in method; distinctions in substance; distinction in 
sanctions and their power’. The first class of dift 
ferences will be discussed in the present, the remain- 
ing two in subsequent chapters. 


1 See von Hirscher, Christliche Moral, Vol. 1. p..31. (There is an 
interesting sketch of the author of this, the standard German work on 
Ethics from a Romanist stand-point, in Dr A. C. Coxe’s introduction 
to his translation of v. Hirscher’s little work on Zhe Sympathies of the 
Continent.) I find from a note in Archbishop Trench’s Halsean Lec- 
tures, that the same division was made by Clement of Alexandria. 
Xwplferat 4 ‘ENAnvixyn ddjOeva THs Kad’ judas, eb kal rod adroo perel\npev 
dvduaros, Kal peyébe ywooews, Kat amodelier Kupiwrépe Kat Ola duvdmer* 
Ocodldaxror yap Hues. 
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With regard then to method, the first fact that 
claims our notice is the inseparable connection be- 
tween Christian ethics and Christian theology. “The 
method of Greece was to proceed from life to God; 
the method of Israel (so to speak)” and we may | 
surely add, of Christendom, “was to proceed from 
God to life*” This is true in many ways. The 
Stoical philosophy, as has been already shown, was 
deficient in a sure foundation. It was based upon a 
“cosmological conception” for which they could assign 
no adequate reasons, and in which they were not them- 
selves consistent. Hence it resembled the Hindoo 
solution of the problem of the world’s position in 
space. The earth is supported on the back of a 
tortoise, but the tortoise itself stands upon nothing. 
As Mr Liddon has well said: “a general precept 
must be based on an energetic conviction, in order to 
give it the needful vividness and force. Now the 
great moral precepts of the Gospel, which are enforced 
by the Church of Christ, do rest upon such convictions. 
They do not hang in the air, like the sayings of 
heathen sages, while men make appropriate remarks 
on their profundity or their beauty, and drop a con- 
ventional sigh over their unattainable range. They 
grow out of and rest upon fundamental and vital acts 
of faith, truths into which, at each challenge to act, 
they strike their roots, truths from which in all genu- 


1 Westcott in Dict, Bible, art. Philosophy’, 11. 850 a. 
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ine Christian souls they draw day by day and hour 
by -hour their strength and their vitality’” Or as 
another writer has expressed it :—“ There is not one 
Christian precept which has not its root, its motive- 
spring directly in some transcendental truth of God’s 
nature and of the soul’s relation to him. Deny these 
and the precepts fall®.” In the Pagan world there 
came to be, if there was not originally, a complete 
divorce between morality and religion. In Christen- 
dom “religion is and ever has been the moral centre 
of gravity*®.” Christian morality finds its basis in the 
revealed relation of God to his human creatures. The 
ultimate reason why right is right is to be found in the 
being and nature of God*: the obligation for men to 
do that which is right is founded on the knowledge 
that the end of their being is the glory of God. Just 
as every previous system of ethics drew its principles 
from the view that its teachers held of the supreme 
good, the end-in-itself for man, so Christian morality 
establishes itself on the same conceptions. But in the 
teaching of Christ the supreme good is perfection’; 
the end-in-itself is a likeness to God, such as children 


1 The Honour of Humanity, a sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, p. 4 (2nd ed.). 


2 North British Review for Sept. 1867, p. 37. 

3 Coleridge, The Friend, 11. p. 163 (ed. 1863). 

4 See Dr W. Lindsay Alexander in Lucyclopaedia Britannica, Xv. 
556. 

5 "Eoeode oty duels Téeor, ws 6 TaTHp Vucsy 6 ovpdvios TédELds eoTW. 
*Ayamare Tous éxOpos Vudv k.T. d. Orws yévynobe viol TOO maTpos Vucv Tob 
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have to their earthly fathers. It has been objected to 
Christian morality that it is unscientific; in reality “it 
is the most scientific of all ethical systems!”; for it is 
the only one which takes complete cognisance of the 
facts to which the consciousness of humanity bears wit- 
ness. There are no two ideas more deeply rooted in 
the minds of men than the knowledge that there is an 
ideal excellence possible, and the feeling of miserable 
failure in every attempt to realise it. Christian moral- 
ity is based upon and presupposes the existence of 
the Christian faith. And the Christian faith recog- 
nizes and interprets both these firmly fixed ideas. 
It pronounces a man right in supposing that there is 
an ideal set before him: it teaches him that the object 
of his existence was that he too might swell the 
chorus of praise that rises ever from all created 
beings’, and in loving obedience mirror the perfections 
and exalt the glory of his Heavenly Father. “For 
this men were to work together as members of a 
whole, and by the fulfilment of this common vocation, 
the kingdom of God was to arise, as a community 
which in conscious freedom serves to glorify God in 
this material world as in the theatre of the kingdom 


év odpavots. See Robertson’s Sermons, Vol. 11. Serm. xi. Ox the 
Christian Aim and Motive. 

1 Maurice’s Lpistles of St Fohn, p. 306; cf. Schwarz, Lvangelisch 
Christliche Sittenlehre, 1. p- 45. 

2 <‘If thou wouldest attain to thy highest, go look upon a flower ; 
what that does willessly, that do thou willingly.” Richter, quoted by 
Mr Baldwin Brown, Divine Life in Man, p. 142. 
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of God’.” But with not less clearness and plainness 
does it recognize the other greater fact, that this ideal 
has not been attained to; that sin has marred the 
beauty, and spoilt with jarring discords the tuneful 
harmony of the first conception: that the realisation 
of the rule of God is no more possible save under 
different conditions and by different methods and 
agents. The kingdom of heaven must be established 
anew: no longer to receive at once the willing homage 
of its lawful subjects, but to win its way in the face of 
the powers of darkness, to recover the allegiance of 
the way ward and the rebellious by slow degrees, and 
to gain a long-delayed but inevitable and triumphant 
victory at the last. 

All the ideas of early innocence, of a fall, of 
human corruption, of regeneration, are as fundamental 
in Christian ethics as they are in Christian theology. 
But that which gives form and unity to the whole is 
the conception of the kingdom of God. It is with 
profound justice that one of the ablest modern works 
on Christian ethics’ treats it as the doctrine of the 
realisation of the kingdom of God among mankind. 
For its canons are not the mere flacita of the schools: 
they are the laws laid down by a king for the guidance 
of his people. In the very term Christian ethics it 


1 Neander, Zheologische Ethik, p. 16. 

2 See Christliche Moral als Lehre von der Verwirklichung des Gott- 
lichen Reiches in der Menschheit, dargestellt von Dr J. B. von Hirscher, 
3 vols. 8vo. [This work went through five editions in sixteen years.] 
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is implied that the subject-matter is the conduct of 
Christians, that is, of those who are pledged to alle- 
giance to Christ. So that from this relation arise the 
force of the laws and the character of their precepts. 
For Christian ethics is the science of Christian life, 
and the fundamental conception of the Christian life 
is given in the term regeneration’, that is in the con- 
scious or unconscious entrance into the Christian king- 
dom. The Founder of Christian ethics never gave iso- 
lated precepts, irrespective of the conditions under 
which those to whom he spoke were living. His com- 
mands were based upon the relation in which they 
stood to Him; and as those who had professed their 
loving trust in Him, their willingness to accept His 
teaching in all that concerned their duties to man and 
God, they were bound to accept His moral precepts. 
Hence there is a unity and harmony in Christian 
ethics, an intimate relation between the theoretical 
opinions of a follower of Christ, and his sense of the 
practical duties of life, which is wanting entirely in 
Pagan systems. 

Closely connected with this aspect of the method 
of Christian ethics, indeed in reality the same view 
taken from a slightly different stand-point, is that 


1 Cf. Harless, Christliche Ethik, p. 92. Indefinite terms are pur- 
: posely employed: for Christian Ethics is not concerned with the much- 
debated theological questions as to the manner and time of regenera- 
tion, but is content to accept the fact as the needful basis of all its 


teaching. 
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which makes its characteristic differentia lie in the 
fact that it is directed to an end already given’. All 
moral philosophy, and especially the moral philosophy 
of Paganism, has first to determine the end of the 
quest, then the means by which this end may be best 
secured ; and each of these points has to be decided 
by pure reason. Christian morality is synthetic; Pa- 
gan morality, as soon as it put forward any claim to 
be philosophical, became at once analytic. At every 
stage of the analysis opponents might doubt the 
correctness of the process; it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that any reasoner, however able and eloquent, 
should carry his hearers with him through the long 
train of arguments whereby he attempted to draw 
an induction from the manifold facts of human life; 
and then from this again to deduce the practical 
principles of action. And against those who asserted 
opposite conclusions he could only say, Mempe hoc 
indoctt, or At non dicet idem Chrysippus, or whoever 
else might be the leader of the school to which he 
had devoted himself*. But the end at which Christian 
ethics is to aim is not a matter for analysis: it is 
given by a supreme authority; and if a Christian 
fails to make it his own he is guilty not of mere want 
of philosophical acuteness, but of treason against 
the laws to which he has vowed allegiance. 

But it is not only in the complete recognition 


1 Von Hirscher, Christliche Moral, 1. 31. 
* See Ecce Homo, Preface to the 5th edition, p. xiii. 
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of man’s relations to the world and God, that the 
superiority of Christian ethics lies. The thoughtful 
student is struck at least as much with the compre- 
hensive conception of human nature, on which its 
laws are founded. We have seen how the higher 
development of Pagan morality regarded the body 
as utterly beneath the notice of a philosopher, and its 
pleasures and pains as matters of entire indifference ; 
while even mental emotions and passions were to 
be crushed beneath the imperious sway of impassive 
reason. But the Christian system proceeds on a far 
truer method. The body is not to be neglected or 
abused: still less to be pampered and indulged: in 
either case, the former as surely as the latter, it will 
have a terrible and inevitable revenge on the spirit 
that has disobeyed the laws of nature and of God. 
It is to be trained by temperance, disciplined by 
exercise, and taught to yield a swift and ready 
obedience to the soul’s behests*. So is it with the 
emotions and passions also; implanted by God in 
the heart of man, they were not set there that he 
might be vainly striving through all his days to 
root them out; but rather, as Plato long ago saw, 
that (changing the metaphor) their wild force might 
by the guidance of reason, and the control of an 


1 This idea is fully developed in two striking sermons by the Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown, on ‘‘The Temple of the Body” and ‘*‘The Redemp- 
tion of the Body here.” Dzvine Life in Man, pp. 197—234+ 
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obedient will, be changed into disciplined and har- 
monious strength. 

The Stoics had deemed it sufficient to culture the 
intellect, and form the habits; philosophers placed 
the controlling power in reason, and regarded passion 
as the antagonistic power which must be controlled 
and coerced by it. Christ also considers it necessary 
to control the passions; but he places them under the 
dominion, not of reason, but of a new and more 
powerful passion’, And in the light and warmth of 
this supreme emotion, all lesser ones that are in 
accordance with it have free play in a glad exube- 
rance of joy, while the fouler passions flee from the 
heart, like the noxious brood of night before the 
dawning of the dayspring from on high. 

It is in the nature of this paramount emotion that 
we find the crowning and supreme distinction be- 
tween the ethics of Christendom and of Paganism. 
It is an enthusiastic devotion to a living person. It 
were as absurd to discuss the moral philosophy of 
Aristotle without any reference to the doctrine of an 
-end-in-itself, or that of the Stoics without a word on 
the aytapkeia of the will, as to speak of the method of 
Christian ethics and be silent on that which is the 
one root-notion underlying all. We have seen how a 
Lawgiver is given by the Christian creed on which 
Christian ethics rests. But this Lawgiver is no mere 


1 Ecce Homo, p. 145. 
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“causality superior to Nature necessarily presupposed 
in order to cogitate a synthesis a priori between vir- 
tue and happiness’,” as in Kant’s system, but One who 
is bound by the closest and dearest ties to those to 


whom He gives the laws which alone can make them 
happy ; 


Not as one blind and deaf to our beseeching, 
Coldly sublime, intolerably just ; 


but the God who so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that the world through Him 
might be saved. And the parable of the vine and 
the branches supplies the very first lesson in Christian 
ethics. 
Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning ; 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


He is the Way, the Truth and the Life, and no man 
cometh to the Father, no man attains the end to 
which Christian ethics and Christian dogmatics alike 
endeavour to bring him, save by Him. He is the 
Lawgiver of the new moral code, and it draws its 
force, not from eloquent oratory, or irrefutable reason- 
ings, but from the authority of Him who uttered it”. 
Even Baur, who resolves the Gospel into a return of 
humanity into its ethico-religious consciousness, is 
compelled to admit that its whole historical import 


1 Metaphysic of Ethics, Semple’s Introduction, p. cxil- 
2 Kal éerdjsoovro éml rH diay} avrod: qv ydp Siddoxwy avrovs 
as éfovolay éxwy. St Mark i. 22. 
Io 
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depends upon the person of its founder’, Christian 
ethics ig not a collection of single moral precepts, 
which Christ uttered, but it is founded on the belief 
«in the revelation of God by the World-Redeemer.... 
Christ Himself is the principle of Christian morality’. 
He is the king whose subjects win from passionate 
loyalty and love the strength to follow His com- 
mandments. He is Himself the perfect example, 
and the attainment of likeness to Him is the end 
of all strivings after virtue, and is itself the rich 
reward of all self-denial and sacrifice. His words 
are ever “per me venitur, ad me pervenitur, in me per- 
manetur.” The course of argument which this essay 
is intended to develope is a cumulative one. Not 
only because the system of Christian ethics transcends 
all others in purity, but because this perfect purity is 
reached by a scientific method of development, is 
based on a sure foundation, and has shown itself by 
far the most powerful help that the world has known 
for its regeneration, do we claim for it an origin 
directly and immediately Divine. But may we not 
pause for an instant here to contemplate the meaning 
of the basis that we have now seen laid for it ? Christ 
rests the whole weight of the world’s redemption on 
His own personality. All other motive springs of 
action had been tried in turn and found to be want- 


* Geschichte &c. 1. p. 355 cf. Pressensé, Pésus-Christ, p. 330, and 
Lecce Homo, p. 76. 


* Schwarz, Lvangelisch Christliche Ethik, p. 46. 
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ing. The instinctive chivalrous love for goodness in 
the early heroic days, deliberate intellectual convic- 
tion with Socrates, and yet more fully with Aristotle, 
a passion for the Beautiful and the ideal good in 
Plato, the stern resolve of proud and self-satisfied 
virtue in the school of the Porch; all in their turn 
have failed. And Jesus of Nazareth puts forth as the 
solution of the problem that was wearying the world 
to death, simply Himself. In contemplation of His 
peerless goodness, in passionate gratitude for His 
wondrous love, in constant communion with His soul 
made perfect for us through sufferings, He proclaimed 
that the one possible remedy for the world’s death- 
sickness lay. From Him alone could flow the foun- 
tains of living water; and those alone united to Him 
could bear the fruits that should be for the healing of 
the nations. Did ever any one of the sons of men 
dare to take upon him a burden like this; to proclaim 
in the hearing of angels and men that he and the 
hope of the world were one? The purity, the per- 
fectness, the self-control of the moral teaching of 
Christ forbid us to harbour for a moment the notion 
of fanatic enthusiasm. And if this claim of transcend- 
ing magnificence was indeed but conscious and base 
deception, then must the eyes of men have lost all 
power of discerning the Divine; and all that eighteen 
centuries have seen of fairest, noblest and strongest 
must have had their source and foundation in a lie. 


Do lies make men so pure and good ? do they keep 
10-—2 
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their strength so long? Nay rather, there is nothing 
strong for ‘the ages but the truth of God: and 
earth has nothing to-day so mighty as the love 
of the Church for her Risen Lord. 

But be this as it may, this is the one thing which 
gives to the ethical system which He taught its 
all-embracing character. The dull and the unlearned 
cannot rise to the conception of an order pervading 
all nature. They cannot abstract from the bewilder-, 
ing chaos of phaenomena that they see around them, 
the notion of a universal law that rolls the stars in 
their courses through the heavens, and binds their 
own lives down in the iron groove of fate. But “the 
savage who can do little else can wonder, worship, 
and enthusiastically obey*”’ And in this consists 
the foundation of Christian ethics. Much may yet 
have to be added: in order to the highest virtue 
there is needed besides, not only the cultivated 
habits that make deeds of goodness natural, but 
some intellectual enlightenment to know the right 
in cases where the path is not plain before one. 
But at least the fundamental Virtue in the Chris- 
tian code is as easy (and perhaps more easy) to 
the unlettered hind as to the noble and the sage. 
It was much that Christianity based morality no 
longer on the shifting sands of speculation, but on 
the revealed condition and destiny of man, and spoke 
with authority on his end of life. It was much that 


1 Ecce Homo, p. 66. 
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it embraced the whole nature of man within the com- 
pass of its moral laws, and taught him to present his 
whole being, body, soul and spirit, a living sacrifice, 
which was but his reasonable service. But it was 
more, far more than all the rest, that it made the 
mainspring of all right action to consist in an enthu- 
siasm that all might feel, that the laws of its kingdom 
might be known and obeyed by the meanest and 
humblest of its subjects. 
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CHAPTER V, 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS—THEIR PERFECTION. 


Perfection of Christian ethics testified by every age—Mr Mill’s opinions 
quoted and criticised—Christian morality self-sufficient—not merely 
negative—not selfish—includes the duty of patriotism—and mag- 
nanimity—The nature of the obedience required—Mr Newman’s 
objections discussed—Duties as to property—The rights of nations 

families—woman—slavery—culture—The Christian Church and 
universal philanthropy. 


IT might seem at first sight as if the discussion to 
which this chapter is to be devoted were superfluous. 
For eighteen centuries Christian morality has been 
recognized as embracing within its requirements all 
that the mind of man could conceive as virtuous. 
“All that anywhere has been recognized and has 
approved itself as good, as noble, as virtuous, has 
been taken up into Christianity... All that is excel- 
lent which the ancient teachers of morals prescribed, 
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all rational thought and action, all righteousness, 
uprightness, benevolence, beneficence, love of ene- 
mies, nobleness of mind, high destiny of man, per- 
fection, strife after a highest good, virtue, purity of 
heart, noble utterances of the soul, self-control, self- 
abnegation, likeness to God, spiritual exaltation to 
the knowledge of God and oneself, all that had 
already been taught before and outside of Christian- 
ity to the honour of man and the praise of God, 
at least cannot and may not be wanting in Christian 
ethics. Far rather is it here for the first time rightly 
understood. For had there been nothing higher 
whereby all this was better understood, and lifted into 
a light all its own, there had been no distinctively 
Christian doctrine of ethics, and this special denota- 
tion had been only an immoral and unrighteous 
assumption of Christians*.” 

For the pride and self-complacence of by far the 
majority of pagan philosophers it has rendered impe- 
rative the winning grace of a manly humility. For 
the lax ideas of sexual morality which were uni- 
versal in all the ethical schools of antiquity’, it has 
substituted a perfect and sensitive purity, not only 


1 Schwarz, Evangelisch Christliche Sittenlehre, pp. 146, 147- 

2 Instances of this, if needful or expedient, could be multiplied al- 
most infinitely; but it will be sufficient to refer to Leland’s Advantage 
and Necessity of the Christian Revelation, UW. 112—1723 (ed. 1819); Light- 
foot’s Philippians, p. 307 ; Zeller, 111. 1. 261—263, and the authorities 


quoted there, 
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in act, but in word and thought. For the hatred 


| of foreigners on which Plato congratulates his fel- 


low-citizens’, for the readiness to return good for 
good, and evil for evil, which Isocrates teaches as a 
virtue’, Pindar boasts of, and Aristotle desires to 
possess, for the cold benevolence of the Stoic schools, 
it substitutes an ardent enthusiasm of universal love 
and beneficence. To its kindly influence we owe the 
abolition of slavery, the institution of hospitals, the 
sense of our duty to the poor around us, and in 
short the acknowledyment that each is his brother's 
keeper. And if too often the cry of the wronged and 
the suffering rings in vain in the ears of those who are 
deaf to its appeal, such neglect is regarded no longer 
as a mark of devotion to higher things than bodily 
cares and pains®, but as treason to the paramount law 
of life, as a violation of the duty in which all other 
duties merge‘. 

Even those who have freed themselves from what 
they deemed the fetters of an effete faith have been 
compelled to bow before the perfect beauty of the 
moral teaching of our Lord and King:—“L’évangile 


1 Menexenus, p. 245. Unless indeed we may venture to exonerate 
Plato from a charge, that as far as I know is based on this one passage, 
by placing this among the spurious dialogues. Mr Grote’s arguments 
in its favour do not appear to me to remove the graye suspicions under 
which it lies. 

2 Ad Demon. § 26, with Mr Sandys’ note. 

3 Cf Plato, 7heaet. p. 174 B. 

4 Ecce Homo, Preface to ed. 5, p. xvi. 
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seul est quant a la morale, toujours stir, toujours vrai, 
_ toujours unique, et toujours semblable a lui-méme?.” 
It might have seemed that now at least the task was 
no longer required of defending its completeness and 
perfection; that the clashing and discordant tumult 
of polemics might here be exchanged for the reverent 
calm of grateful worship. But recently more than 
one attempt has been made to impugn the character 
of the Gospel ethics, or at least to maintain that this 
body of doctrine by itself is inadequate to the wants 
of man. This latter view has been put forth by one 
of the most illustrious thinkers of the day; and al- 
though the passage in which he states his opinions 
and the reasons for them is somewhat long, it will be 
better to transcribe it with a few unimportant omis- 
sions than to run any risk of misstatement or mis- 
interpretation. Mr J. S. Mill, inhis Essay on Liberty, 
writes as follows:—“ It may be objected [to his posi- 
tion that ‘only through diversity of opinion is there 
in the existing state of human intellect a chance of 
fair play to all sides of the truth’]—but some received 
principles, especially on the highest and most vital 
subjects, are more than half-truths. The Christian 
morality for instance is the whole truth on that sub- 
ject; and if any one teaches a morality which varies 
from it, he is wholly in error... But before pronounc- 
ing what Christian morality is or is not, it would be 


1 Rousseau, quoted by Reinhard, Christliche Moral, 1. p. 32 (3rd 
ed.). 
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desirable to decide what is meant by Christian mo- 
rality. Ifit means the morality of the New Testament, 
I wonder that any one who derives his knowledge of 
this from the book itself can suppose that it was an- 
nounced or intended as a complete doctrine of morals. 
.... To extract from it a body of ethical doctrine has 
never been possible without eking it out from the Old 
Testament, that is, from a system elaborate indeed, 
but in many respects barbarous and intended only for 
a barbarous people. St Paul, a declared enemy to 
this Judaical mode of: interpreting the doctrine and 
filling up the scheme of his Master, equally assumes 
a preexisting morality, viz. that of the Greeks and 
Romans; and his advice to Christians is in a great 
measure a system of accommodation to that, even to 
the extent of giving an apparent sanction to slavery. 
....Christian morality (so called) has all the charac- 
teristics of a reaction. It is in great part a protest 
against Paganism. Its ideal is negative rather than 
positive, passive rather than active, innocence rather 
than nobleness, abstinence from evil rather than ener- 
getic pursuit of good. In its precepts, as has been 
well said, ‘thou shalt not’ predominates unduly over 
‘thou shalt.” In its horror of sensuality it made an 
idol of asceticism, which has been gradually compro- 
mised away into one of legality. It holds out the 
hope of heaven and the threat of hell as the appointed 
and appropriate motives to a virtuous life; in this 
falling far below the best of the ancients, and doing 
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what lies in it to give to human morality an essentially 
selfish character by disconnecting each man’s feelings 
of duty from the interests of his fellow-creatures, ex- 
cept so far as a self-interested inducement is offered 
to him for consulting them....And while in the mo- 
rality of the best Pagan nations duty to the State 
holds even a disproportionate place, infringing on the 
just liberty of the individual, in purely Christian ethics 
that grand department of duty is scarcely noticed or 
acknowledged..... What little recognition the idea 
of obligation to the public obtains in modern morality 
is derived from Greek and Roman sources, not from 
Christian: as even in the morality of private life, 
whatever exists of magnanimity, high-mindedness, 
personal dignity, even the sense of honour, is derived 
from the purely human not the religious part of our 
education, and could never have grown out of a stand- 
ard of ethics in which the only worth professedly 
recognized is that of obedience’””, Mr Mill usually 
displays a singular power of appreciating theories and 
arguments from which he totally disagrees; and this 
makes it the more surprising that on a subject of such 
serious importance, he should have written a passage, 
every sentence of which shows the gravest misconcep- 
tions. It may seem to argue no little audacity and 
want of respect for the most eminent living reasoner 
to use such language, but the interests of truth appear 


> 


2 Essay on Liberty, pp. 87—91 (1st ed.). » 
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to allow of none less decided. But perhaps it will be 
well, before entering upon the criticism of Mr Mill’s 
opinions, to say a few words about an historical fact 
which may have induced him to take them up. This 
ought perhaps to have been dwelt upon before, but 
the drift of the discussion seemed to carry us away 
from it to another aspect of the question—I mean the 
propaideutic character of the Pagan philosophy. The 
fathers of the Alexandrian church, and above all 
Clement’, delighted to view in the teaching of the 
heathen sages a preparation for the fuller light and 
purer truth of the Gospel; and we should be denying 
the guiding hand of God in history if we refused to 
acknowledge the debt which mankind owes to those 
who did so much in preparing the field of the world 
for the good seed that was to be sown in it. It was 
a great thing that in a time when religion had lost all 
hold on the hearts of man, philosophy should have 
stepped in to keep alive the idea of unselfish virtue ; 
to produce some few examples at any rate of pure 
and elevated morality, and perhaps the most essential 
service of all, to form a language which might be 
adapted to the expression of Christian sentiments and 
consecrated to the use of the Church of Christ? 
“Philosophy failed as a religious teacher practically, 
but it bore noble witness to an inward law. It laid 


1 Cognat, Clément a Alexandri¢, pp. 135—189. 
* Trench’s Hulsean Lectures, pp. 293—298. 
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open instinctive wants which it could not satisfy ; it 
cleared away error when it could not find truth; 
it swayed the foremost minds in a nation when it left 
the mass without hope. In its purest and grandest 
forms it was ‘a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ’ 
(Clem. Al. Strom. 1. sec. 28)'.”. We are bound to give 
full recognition to all this: we are bound in the lofty 
aspirations of Plato, or the dignified sweetness of 
Aurelius, to find a divine inspiration and guidance; 
—TTANT@N MEN [AP dITIOC TAN KAADN 6 Gedc”, And yet 
allowing the fullest weight to this it comes far short of 
what is asserted by Mr Mill. It is something very 
different to assert that the Greek and Roman ethical 
philosophy acted as a highly valuable, perhaps indis- 
pensable, forerunner to the Gospel teaching, to render 
men willing and able to accept it in all its purity, and 
to maintain that it was necessary to supply the defi- 
ciencies in that teaching. 

Mr Mill says that “it has never been possible to 
extract from the Gospel a body of ethical doctrine 
without eking it out from the Old Testament.” The 
German writers on Christian ethics appear with hardly 
an exception to have performed this impossibility. 
Rothe in the work on which the fame of that great 
and good man is imperishably based, the 7/eologische 
Ethik, has hardly a quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment throughout, except for the sake of confirmation 


1 Westcott, Dict. of Lible, 1. 852 a. 2 Clem. Strom. I. § 5. 
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of the deductions he has drawn from the peculiarly 
Christian principles’. The same may be said of Von 
Hirscher and Harless. Their ethical doctrines are 
developed from conceptions which they derive entirely 
from the New Testament; though of course not with- 
out constant regard to the facts about man’s original 
condition and fall, which have indeed the authority of 
the New Testament, but are found originally in the 
Scriptures of the Old Covenant. Von Hirscher for 
instance bases his ethical system on the one principle 
of love based on faith and working in the kingdom 
of God on earth; and the fundamental position 
of Wuttke is almost precisely identical. It is true 
that St Paul recognizes a preexisting morality ; but 
so far is his advice from being a system of accommo- 
dation to it that he sets up an entirely new standard, 
which he warns his converts will frequently differ from 
that to which they had been accustomed’?. How far 
he sanctions slavery will be discussed hereafter. He 
gives his directions, not as being in accordance with 
any old ethical notions that his disciples might have 
had, or otherwise; but simply and directly as. the 
commands of God which were to be implicitly obeyed, 
however much at variance with the ideas of the 
heathen world. Baur and Zeller, Hilgenfeld and 
Schwegler, would probably have been as much sur- 


1 Cf. e. g. his treatment of lying in Vol. 111. pp. §47—875, with the 
long list of references in Azm. 3. 


2 Rom. xii, 2; Ephes. v. 3, 4, &c. &c. 
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prised as the most orthodox divine to learn that St 
Paul’s antipathy to the law was so great that he pre- 
ferred to supplement the deficiencies in his Master’s 
ethical teaching from Plato or Cleanthes rather than 
from Moses. “La fusion harmonique de I’élément 
moral et de l’élément religieux, c’est 1a, selon nous, le 
trait distinctif de sa théologie*.” 

Mr Mill is still more unfortunate in the next few 
sentences which I have quoted from him. The jus- 
tice of his remarks may best be seen by placing them 
side by side with the authorities from which he may be 
supposed to have derived them. “Its ideal is nega- 
tive rather than positive [be not weary in well-doing], 
passive rather than active [fruitful in every good 
work], innocence rather than nobleness [whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more 
than unto God, judge ye], abstinence from evil rather 
than energetic pursuit of good [blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness].” Mr Mill's 
description of the perfect Christian would precisely 
suit one character in the Gospel story, the young man 
who went away very sorrowful, for he was very rich: 
but he has not been usually accepted by the Church 
as the model on which to form her children. And 
when we remember that the ideal of Christian ethics 
is given not in any words, but in a Life, that of all 
lives ever lived on earth was most full of positive 


1 Pressensé, Histoire des Trois Premiers Sitcles de? Eglise Chrétienne, 
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virtue, of active beneficence, of noble constancy and 
of unwearied pursuit of good, Mr Mill’s words startle 
us strangely. It only remains to be added that the 
most perfect of the Pagan systems of morality, from 
which Christian ethics according to him draws its 
positive element, we have seen already, was almost 
purely “a morality of abstention, in which ‘thou shalt 
not’ predominated unduly over ‘thou shalt’ ;” and 
its leading maxim anéyoy and aneéyoy. 

Another article of indictment against Christian . 
ethics is that they hold out heaven and hell as the 
appropriate motives to a virtuous life. It would have 
been hard to conceive how any one could have 
imagined for a moment that this was a fair represen- 
tation of the Christian mainspring of action, had we 
not found it authoritatively taught as such by a 
Christian divine’. Christianity does indeed teach 
that in another world as in this virtue inevitably leads 
to the highest happiness, vice as inevitably to misery . 
that through all the ages oneness of will with the will 
of the Father is blessedness, opposition of will the one 
unending woe. But even the best of the ancients, of 


1 Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Book I. c. 7. ‘‘ Virtue is the doing 
good to mankind in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness.” Butler gives far higher teaching. It may 
seem at first sight as if he made his ‘‘moral dynamic” consist too much 
in the coincidence of duty and interest, to a certain extent realized in 
the present life, and made ultimately sure by the very notion of a per- 
fectly wise and good Ruler. But in his Sermons on the Love of God 
he points us with an intensity of feeling that glows through his usually 
frigid style to a nobler, purer, and stronger motive. 
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whom according to Mr Mill in this Christianity falls 
far short, held no other doctrine. Plato too taught 
that the penalties of vice could not be escaped by any 
clever shifts; for to act wrongly is to be removed 
from the Divine pattern, and to be brought nearer to 
the likeness of evil; that 


“the soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Embodies and embrutes till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being’.” 


The faith of the philosopher is only reechoed, though 
with tenfold meaning, in the words of the apostle, “to 
be carnally-minded is death; but to be spiritually- 
minded is life and peace.” What other teaching than 
that of the Gospel could be given by the most ardent 
disciple of the utilitarian creed, who believed in a 
future life at all, it is hard to see. To find in a purely 
selfish fear of the future, the motive to a Christian 
life, and to overlook the constraining might of spotless 
goodness and infinite love, that beamed on thousands 
in the Holy Land, and revealed itself to millions more 
as they listened to the tones of those to whom it was 
the breath of life itself, or as they knelt in childhood 
at a mother’s knee, this is to show a blindness at 
which we can only marvel. Not in order to escape 
the torments of hell, but because while we were ene- 
mies God so loved us, we are urged to love our bre- 


1 Milton, Comus, v. 460 ff.; cf. Plato, Zheaet. 176 E; Phaedo, 81 C; 
Gorg. 524 ¥, &e 
Il 
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thren. Not, as Mr Mill elsewhere strongly puts it’, 
“because God is stronger than we are, and will damn 
us if we don’t,” but because it is only thus that we 
can satisfy the yearning of a Father’s wonderful love, 
we are bound to give ourselves up utterly a living 
sacrifice to Him. 

It is not more easy to understand how “each 
man’s feelings of duty are disconnected from the in- 
terests of his fellow-creatures, except so far as a self- 
interested inducement is offered to him for consulting 
them,” by exciting within him the “enthusiasm of 
Humanity.” 

In the rest of his remarks Mr Mill seems to have 
mistaken the undeveloped for the non-existent. Duty 
to the State is scarcely touched upon in purely Chris- 
tian ethics except to inculcate passive obedience ; 
because that was the only virtue possible to those to 
whom Christ was speaking or the Apostles writing. 
But principles were laid down which without any 
addition from Greek or Roman sources would have 
developed the purest patriotism. It is a miserably 
false deduction from the teaching of the gospel that 
the life of a nation is a secular thing. “We cannot 
attain Christ’s likeness if we do not learn to care for 
England as He cared for Palestine, when it was in its 
lowest condition*®.” If ever there lived a man who 


1 Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. 1. 
* Maurice, Hose for Mankind, p. 49. See too Ecce Homo, p. 56. 
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had “the idea of obligation to the public” it was St 
Paul. His “great heaviness and continual sorrow at 
heart for his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh,” his willingness to be even accursed from Christ 
on their behalf, are signs of as passionate a patriotism 
as any that the annals of Greece and Rome can show. 
The earnest attempt to deliver his countrymen from 
all such social abuses as destroy natural affection, 
from unjust privileges and conditions of society, which 
make the prosperity of one incompatible with the 
prosperity of another, from ignorance and the pepipvai 
Biotikal, which make life mean and narrow, is a 
duty rendered imperative on the Christian by the 
great law of edification’. 

In the same way by principles and not by pre- 
cepts “magnanimity, high-mindedness, personal dig- 
nity, even the sense of honour” ave derived from the 
religious part of our education. For what is the con- 
ception that the early Christian teachers have of the 
position of man in Christ? They use language which 
the consciousness of heathendom in all times, and never 
more than in their own times? bears out, about the utter 
powerlessness, helplessness, hopelessness, of man as he 
‘is in himself. But when they come to speak of men 
redeemed and adopted in Christ, no language is too 


1 Ecce Homo, pp. 211—226. 

2 Cf. Herod. v. 43; Pind. Pyth. vit. 131; Thuc. Il. 45; rt, 
Frag. ap Clem. Strom. Wi. 3; and especially Lucret. 111. 1016 ff. and 
1066—1097; and Plin. H. V....5, ‘‘nec miserius quicquam homine 
nec superbius” [from Trench], 
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strong to express their dignity and glory. Sons of 
God, heirs of God and joint-heirs of Christ, for whose 
manifestation the whole created universe is earnestly 
waiting, they are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people: they are kings 
and priests unto God their Father; they have been 
begotten again unto a living hope, to an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not away. 
All things are theirs; whether the world or life or 
death, or things present or things to come, all are 
theirs; like the brothers of Gideon whom Zeba and 
Zalmunna slew, each one resembles the children of a 
king. Nor are those who are as yet rebellious and 
impenitent unmarked from on high; and when they 
turn from the evil to choose the good, they fill the 
heavenly courts with joy. This high prerogative is 
not to be lightly abandoned’, and to those who under- 
stood it aright, what keener incentive could there be 
to high-mindedness, personal dignity and the nicest 
sense of honour? St Paul will never suffer his disciples 
to forget that this glorious present, with its far more 
exceedingly glorious future, is not secured by merit; 
it is the free gift of the love of God, and so calis on 
the one hand for grateful humility and lowliness of 
mind; but on the other it as imperatively demands a 
sense of the high vocation of those whose citizenship 


1 Coloss, ii. 18, and Alford é Joc, See also Bp. Ellicott’s note and 
reff. 
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is in the heavens’, And if any further proof from 
history is needed of the position I am now defend- 
ing, it is surely supplied in abundance by the Puritans. 
Whatever their faults may have been, they will not be 
denied the possession of ‘ magnanimity, high-minded- 
ness, personal dignity and the sense of honour” in a 
very high measure. Yet apostles and not philo- 
sophers supplied the daily spiritual food on which 
that noble race was reared. 

Finally Mr Mill, in asserting that “the only worth 
professedly recognized is that of obedience,” loses 
sight entirely of the nature of that obedience. It is 
not slavish adhesion to the letter of a written law, in 
constant terror of the slightest departure from the 
words of the commandment. It is that perfect har- 
mony of ‘the will of the individual with a higher will, 
recognized as supremely good, which constitutes the 
truest freedom for man®. The Christian is not only 
a child of God, but a soz, able and intended to enter 
into his Father’s counsels about the world and its 
destiny. He knows that his Father hates injustice 
and wrong intensely, and longs for the establishment 
of the rule of righteousness. Therefore, in the way in 
which it is given him, as poet, artist, philosopher or 
statesman, he sets himself with all his heart to bring 
about that kingdom. But in all his endeavours to 


1 See Neander’s Planting and Direction of the Christian Church 
(Bohn), I. p. 483. 
2 Ecce Homo, Chap. xut. ‘‘ The Christian a Law to himself.” 
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realize it, he is a law to himself, because the reigning 
passion in his heart has utterly destroyed those evil 
desires and lusts that positive law could only have 
checked imperfectly. He can say 


In a service which Thy will appoints 
There are no bonds for me; 

For my inmost heart is taught the truth 
That makes Thy children free, 

And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 


Mr Mill asserts that Christian ethics needs to be 
supplemented from other sources. Mr F. W. New- 
man has gone much further and asserts that they 
need to be corrected. The views that were put forth 
in the Phases of Faith’, have recently been stated 
again yet more clearly in a pamphlet on The Defect- 
tve Morality of the New Testament. It will be 
worth while briefly to consider the force of his re- 
marks. For throughout this essay, the phrase 
“ Christian ethics” has been taken to mean the moral- 
ity taught by Christ and His apostles. And if it be 
shown that this too is defective or erroneous, the im- 
perfection that has been pointed out in the ethics of 
the Pagan philosophies will be not a characteristic 
distinction, but rather a point of resemblance. Mr 
Newman boldly asserts that “the defects are not par- 
tial, but total; they pervade the entire moral system, 
and are the greater in each part, the greater its im- 


1 pp. 102—113 (sth ed.). 
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portance .... The defectiveness.... is sometimes 
that of total omission, sometimes that of precepts 
contrary to right and truth: in fact the latter is the 
commoner case.” Let us see then how these asser- 
tions are supported. Mr Newman finds that the 
precepts given by Christ with regard to property are 
at variance with those of St Paul. In the one case 
the most liberal open-handedness, irrespective of the 
merits of the applicants, is enjoined, and any accumu- 
lation of property forbidden ; in the other “the pre- 
cepts given” are “in full agreement with Greek and 
Roman sages.” Mr Newman notices only to reject 
the manifest explanation that the words of our Sa- 
viour were addressed to a few specially-commissioned 
disciples, under circumstances which made obedience 
practicable and advantageous; the directions of St 
Paul were given to settled communities, where such 
a course of conduct would be neither possible nor 
expedient. We are told next that the New Testa- 
ment gives us no clear theory concerning the moral 
position of him who holds power, or concerning the 
rights of nations; that the conditions of lawful resist- 
ance to authority are not defined. But how is it 
possible that this should be done by any ethical 
system? The utmost that can be done is to lay down 
some unerring standard by which individual cases can 
be measured as they arise. There must be an intel- 
lectual element in all moral action, or rather “a nice 
combination, an even balance between mental keen- 
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ness and moral emotion.” To decide all the difficult 
questions arising out of the relations between rulers 
and their subjects or nations and nations would re- 
quire a more voluminous work than the nine tomes 
of Liguori or the ponderous folios of Sanchez. But it 
would argue singular audacity to assert that any safer 
guide could be found to the solution of such pro- 
blems than the Christian principle of love. 

It is further objected that, “on the most essential 
questions of private and family right,” decisions are 
siven which “are nothing but seeds of pernicious 
errors.” By this Mr Newman means that wives and 
children are placed in undue subjection to husbands 
and fathers; and that slaves are advised to remain in 
their servile condition. With reference to the first 
charge it may be admitted that Christian apologists 
have laid themselves open to attack by unguarded 
assertions. They have looked upon the degraded 
condition in which women have been in the majority 
of heathen nations and then upon the far more just 
position assigned them in Christian countries; and 
they have attributed the difference entirely to the 
elevating influence of the Gospel. But in doing so 
they have gone beyond what facts will warrant’. “It 
is not true that women were not honoured in the old 
world.” If in the historic times of Greece their posi- 


1 Even Mr Robertson appears, in what he has said upon this sub- 
ject, to have gone beyond what the evidence of history would justify. 
See Sermons, i. xviii. ‘The Glory of the Virgin-Mother.” 
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tion was one of inferiority’, there are numberless facts 
which bear, witness to the reverence which was paid 
to them at Rome. “It is dishonest to overlook these 
facts, and, being dishonest, it is unchristian?.” We 
may go farther, and say that when at the time of the 
Advent this noble reverence had almost died out 
from among men, it was not the teaching of the 
Christian apostles which alone or even chiefly revived 
it. St Paul’s directions to his converts recognize the 
existing state of feeling, and do not attempt rudely 
to uproot it. God had other work for the first preach- 
ers of the Gospel to do, than to revolutionize the ideas 
of society upon this point; and other instruments 
already prepared for the development of the higher 
conceptions so needful for the progress of the world. 
The great Teutonic nation had preserved in the forests 
of their father-land a reverence for women, a sense of 
the sacredness of the family ties, that moved the ad- 
miration of the Roman moralist and historian*, And 

1 Thuc. 1. 45; Aesch. 4g. 611. The general question of the posi- 
tion of women in Greece has been discussed. with admirable fulness and 
completeness by Jacobs, Leben und Kunst der Alten, WW. 223—307 
(for Homer’s views see especially pp. 234—238), and by Becker, Cha- 
rikies, 11. 404—489 (ed. 1). Plautus is certainly expressing the ideas of 
his Greek original and not of his Roman audience in lines like the fol- 
lowing (AZiles Glor. vy. 680 —683) :— 

Per. Licuit uxorem dotatam genere summo ducere, 

Sed nolo mi oblatratricem in aedis intromittere. 

Fi. Quor non uis? nam procreare liberos lepidumst opus. — 

Per. W"lercle uero liberum esse, id nimio multost lepidius. 

2 Maurice, Zpistles of St Fohn, p. 335. 

3 Tac. Germ. I. 8, 18, 19. 
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when the purifying flood had swept over the decaying 
empire and the stagnant Church, one of the fairest of 
the aftergrowths was the spirit of chivalry. All the 
subsequent corruptions of civilization have not suc- 
ceeded in destroying the results of this wave of Teu- 
ton manliness and faith in goodness. But while this 
aspect of the question seems to have been too much 
neglected, it can be as little denied, I think, that this 
reverence for the womanly qualities and virtues was 
a legitimate development of the principles of Chris- 
tian ethics, and has been greatly supported by them. 
In the first place the universal comprehensiveness of 
the Christian doctrines did not allow of any distinc- 
tions of sex in theory, whatever might be found need- 
ful in practice. The spiritual needs, experience and 
destiny of the man and the woman are precisely iden- 
tical. There is nothing of the proud exclusiveness 
which left one sex entirely out of the consolations and 
the elevating influence of philosophy. The 6ewpia of 
Aristotle, the atapazia of Epictetus, were alike impos- 
sible to those whose duties lay amid the humbler 
concerns of daily life, whose charm resided in their 
susceptibility to all tender and graceful emotions. 
But in the teaching of the Gospel the same strait gate 
must be passed by all, the same narrow way must be 
trodden by all, the same eternal home is opened to 
all. “In Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
neither bond nor free, neither male nor female.” It 
took some time for the seed thus sown to germinate. 
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Its fruit indeed has never come to maturity in any 
nation where the Teutonic influence has been un- 
known. But the seed was there, and its growth was 
greatly fostered by a second fact of vast importance. 
“Before Christ came the heathen had counted for Di- 
vine the legislative wisdom of the man, manly strength, 
manly truth, manly justice, manly courage; the Life 
and the Cross of Christ shed a splendour from heaven 
upon a new and till then unheard-of order of heroism, 
—that which may be called the feminine order, meek- 
ness, endurance, long-suffering, the passive strength 
- of martyrdom*.” Not that these alone were taught 
to the exclusion of the robuster virtues; to assert 
that were to import a tone of effeminacy into Chris- 
tian ethics utterly alien to it, and to do grievous dis- 
honour to the example of the King of men. But on 
these, as on the long latent elements of a perfect 
virtue, the greater stress was naturally laid. They 
were taught with the greater earnestness; their God- 
like beauty was the more constantly proclaimed ; and 
so it could not fail to come to pass that the sex in 
which these graces are found in the greatest frequency 
and the fullest development should win by degrees 
the tender and reverent regard which is most just for 
itself, and most beneficent for man. We see then 
how Christian ethics, not by a rash assault upon the 
Social arrangements of the time, but by the gentle, 


1 Robertson, Sermons, Vol. 11. xix. ad init. 
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never-ceasing influence of broad and enlightened 
principles, has gradually brought about the change 
from which so much of the grace of our present civili- 
zation arises. It were easy to show, if it would not 
lead us too far from the immediate subject in hand, 
how far more true to nature and wholesome in its 
effects, is the Christian conception of the relation. 
between the sexes than the extravagant adulation of 
the latest phase of unchristian philosophy’. 

Mr Newman further objects that St Paul teaches 
chastity “only as a spiritual and transcendental duty, 
binding therefore on the saints, but not on common 
men.” But what is this but a distortion of the fact 
that St Paul bases morality on the only sure founda- 
tion, the relation of humanity as redeemed to its 
living Head? It is true that his arguments in support 
of a pure and yirtuous life are drawn from this rela- 
tion. But admitting this, what follows but that it 
was his opinion (an opinion which the experience of 
eighteen centuries has abundantly confirmed) that 
such arguments were the strongest that could possibly 
be used to Christians? Had he been addressing 
heathens, we do not know with certainty what mo- 
tives to purity he would have brought forward. But 
his ethics are essentially Christian ethics; and it 
would be strange indeed if he consented to waive the 
vantage-ground given him as a Christian teacher, 


1 Mill’s Came and Positivism, p. 158. 
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that his precepts might be of force with those who 
rejected the conceptions on which they were founded. 

Mr Newman, strangely enough for such an enthu- 
siastic opponent of slavery, finds no discouragement 
of it in the New Testament. He says, indeed, “I do 
not admit the thought that any leading Christian 
teacher approved the institution.” But he maintains 
that the apostles cannot have discerned the essential 
injustice of it, or they mes¢ have given other precepts 
to masters. The reasons for the tone of the apostles 
on this subject have been stated so frequently and so 
- forcibly that it is hard to see how any one, whose 
moral perceptions have not been utterly blunted by 
self-interest, can fail to be convinced by them’. They 
can hardly be better stated than in a passage from 
Dr Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science quoted by 
Mr Goldwin Smith: “The very course which the 
Gospel takes upon this subject seems to have been 
the only one that could have been taken in order to 
effect the universal abolition of slavery. The Gospel 
was designed, not for one race or for one time, but 
for all races and for all times. It looked not at the 
abolition of this form of evil for that age alone, but 
for its universal abolition. Hence the important ob- 
ject of its author was to gain it a lodgment in every 
part of the known world, so that by its universal dif+ 
fusion among all classes of society it might quietly 


1 See Mr Goldwin Smith’s pamphlet, Does the Bible sanction Ame- 
rican Slavery? pp. 54—60- 
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and peacefully modify and subdue the evil passions of 
men, and thus without violence work a revolution in 
the whole mass of mankind. In this manner alone 
could its object, a universal moral revolution, have 
been accomplished. For if it had forbidden the ev 
instead of subverting the prznciple,; if it had proclaim- 
ed the unlawfulness of slavery and taught slaves to 
resist the oppression of their masters, it would instant- 
ly have arrayed the two parties in deadly hostility 
throughout the civilized world. Its announcement 
would have been the signal of servile war, and the 
very name of the Christian religion would have been 
forgotten amidst the agitations of universal bloodshed. 
The fact that under these circumstances the Gospel 
does not fordid slavery, affords no reason to suppose 
that it does not mean to prohibit it, much less does 
it afford ground for belief that Jesus Christ intended 
to authorize it*.” 

The last objection that Mr Newman makes is that 
the desire for knowledge and the love of beauty are 
instincts which are always regarded as “illegitimate, 
and to be simply extinguished.” Here again it must 
be admitted that the perversions of the doctrine of the 
Bible by Christian teachers have given some apparent 
standing ground for the attacks of the sceptic.. The 
human mind has rarely been broad enough to take in 
the whole of the meaning of the word of God, or to 
accept all the lessons that it has for us. When the 


Melb. pi 58a in: hind eae 
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thoughts of men have been called by the needs and 
the controversies of the time to one great truth, it 
has constantly happened that another which is com- 
plemental to it has been thrown into the background 
or lost sight of altogether. It has been so pre- 
eminently with the true idea of what have been often 
called carnal wisdom and accomplishments. Men 
engaged in a stern struggle with the allurements of 
the pomps and vanities of the world, have thought 
themselves bound to renounce and abjure everything 
that would appear to lead them into temptation from 
this source. This was the case to a great extent with 
the early Christians, as we may see from the necessity 
which Clement of Alexandria and Basil the Great 
found to combat some of its extreme developments. 
St Bernard, in his earnest protest against the luxury 
and vice of his own time, uses language to which his 
latest biographer finds a parallel in the following 
words from Carlyle’s Latter-day Pamphlets, “‘May 
the devil fly away with the fine arts,’ exclaimed con- 
fidentially once in my hearing one of our most distin- 
guished public men, a sentiment that often recurs to 
me. I perceive too well how true it is in our own 
case. A public man intent on any real business does, 
I suppose, find the fine arts rather imaginary, feels 
them to be a pretentious nothingness, a confused 
superfluity and nuisance purchased with cost, what he 
in brief language denominates a bore’.” It was the 


1 Morison’s S¢ Bernard, 
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case very much with the early Puritans, though far 
less so than is usually imagined’. They felt that they 
had a fierce battle to fight in the world, and they kept 
themselves in severest training for it, flinging off 
everything that they felt might hamper or entangle 
them. “It made them splendid men for the crisis— 
spare, stern, resolute, with moral muscles tough as 


/ wire,”...But we may say reverently of the Puritan, “it 


is magnificent, but it is not life*;” and the blighting re- 


action that set in showed that this was not the way in 
which God meant His children to look out upon the © 
world. Yet if the most earnest reformers in every 
age have regarded art as a matter of little importance 
in comparison with an elevated moral and spiritual 
life, and often indeed as a hindrance to it, we cannot 
wonder that the greatest and most earnest reformers 
that the world has ever seen appeared at least to 
sanction this view. Again, we must not forget that 
“it was no more possible to cultivate any branch of 
art, whilst art, the great seducer of Greece, was at the 
service of paganism®.” But what is the aim of all the 
Christian’s discipline and toil on earth? Nothing less 
than to be perfect even as his Father in heaven is per- 
fect, to present himself, body, soul, and spirit, each 
cultured to the highest state, a living sacrifice to Him. 


1 Skeats’ //istory of Free Churches, pp, 63—66. Kingsley’s MJiscel- 
fanies, Vol. 11. ‘* Plays and Puritans.” 

2 Home Life, by Mr Baldwin Brown, p. 174. 

> Pressens¢, Histoire des Trois Premiers Siveles, ut. p. 268. 
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Wherein the perfection of the spirit consisted, the 
duties of faith, hope, love, obedience, humility and 
purity He deigned to teach, because the efforts of 
men to learn it for themselves had failed. Of the per- 
fection of the body and the mind there was need to 
say much less, for the gymnasts, the artists, the poets, 
the philosophers of Hellas, had already done the work 
which He had given them in this department. Those 
to whom St Paul wrote had before their eyes the 
master-pieces of Pheidias and Praxiteles: the culture 


of the schools was familiar to them; they needed no 


- instruction in the charms of knowledge or of beauty : 


but what they did need was precisely the teaching 
that he brought them: “Win all the perfect develop- 
ment of body, all the rich stores of learning that you 
may; but not for pride or pleasure merely, but that 
you may lay it all at the feet of Him who has re- 
deemed you, which is your reasonable service.” The 
full meaning of his teaching may have been often 
obscured by Manichaean heresies or Puritan narrow- 
ness: but the most enlightened Christian conscious- 
ness has not failed to interpret aright the meaning of 
the words “Godliness is profitable to all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come?” The highest work in art, the noblest products 

1 See Pressensé, 11. p. 268. ‘‘La religion du Christ s’est contentée 
de poser les principes qui devaient renouveler l’Etat ; elle a agit sur l’art 
de la méme manitre. Si elle s’est tenu & l’écart de ces deux sphéres 


de V’activité humaine pendant lage apostolique, et les sitcles suivants, 
elle a travaillé d’autant plus efficacement & leur transformation... . . En 
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in literature, have proceeded from those who felt their 
profession to be avocation. And we have been taught 
of late, in words of surpassing beauty and power, that 
of all which has grown up into majesty and grace 
beneath the hands of men, the fairest is that which 
has arisen in the light of the lamp of sacrifice’. And 
“sacrifice ought to seem more rational and easier to 
the Christian than to the non-Christian?.” 

Here again we must admit that it needed the 
experience of centuries to read the full meaning that 
lay in some of the words of the apostles and their 
Lord. And we may not have read it all yet. On 
this as on many yet higher things we may find that 
“the Lord hath more truth yet to break forth out of 
His holy Word.” But the one thing that we care most 
earnestly to maintain is, that all the desire for know- 
ledge that shall ennoble the mind, make industry 
more fruitful and enhance the welfare of mankind, all 
the love for beauty that makes the glories of earth 
food for perpetual joy, is implicitly rendered impera- 
tive on all who would reach the standard of Christian 
ethics* 


produisant un idéal nouveau & Ja fois humain et céleste, le Christianisme 
a frayé les voies & un art vraiment Chrétien, substituant & la sereine 
et insensible beauté du marbre Grec, la beauté plus intérieur et plus 
touchante, de ces types immortels, qu’ont enfantés les grands artistes 
inspirés de l’Evangile.” 

1 Ruskin’s Seven Lanips of Architecture, 

* Davies's Morality according to the Lord’s Supper, p. 54. 

’ It may not be out of place to append a passage from the latest 
work of one of the most eloquent of German divines :— 
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The Christian Church has often been attacked of 
late’ for its neglect of the great doctrine of the com- 
munion of nations; but it does not fall within my pro- 
vince now to discuss this subject. For if there be any 
trnth in the charge, and it would be hard to deny that 
there is some, it is because the Church has fallen so. 
lamentably short of the standard set up for it in the 
commandments of her Head. “If the obligations of 
humanity between different races of men have indeed 
to be brought before us as a discovery of our age, why 
have we been for so many generations professing to be 


“‘Culture and Christianity belong to each other like light and 
warmth. Culture gives light to religion, religion warmth to culture. VY 
Both work for the same end: the development of all human powers in 
the service of the eternal ideas. For the powers of man can only find 
their highest application if they strive after the ideal of perfection. To 
work together with all the instruments of science and art that our time 
affords us consciously and resolutely for the highest goods, for truth 
and justice, for faith and virtue, for country and mankind, in the Here 
to grasp already the Beyond, in the earthly already to see and to enjoy 
the heavenly—the unison of Christianity and culture helps us to do all 
this. Contempt of the world appears to a stage of culture that still is 
extant, the highest triumph of Christianity. We know better. Know- 
ledge of the world, rule of the world, enjoyment of the world in the 
purest and most spiritual sense of the word, is the highest aim for the 
man and the Christian of the future. We wish for a Christianity that 
takes its stand on the summit of the development of culture, and a cul- 
ture that is penetrated through and through with the fulness and the 
warmth of the Christian spirit.” Drennende Fragen in der Kirche der 
Gegenwart, by Dr Schenkel, Professor of Theology at Heidelberg, &c. 
pp- 35, 36. I can only refer to a fuller and deeper exposition of the 
same grand truth in Mr Baldwin Brown’s Christian Policy of Life, pp. 
54—79- 

1E. g, Essays on International Policy, pp. 220, 221 (Prof. Beesly’s 


Essay). 
12—2 
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Catholic Christians'?” The enthusiastic and cosmo- 
politan philanthropy of some of the modern Positivists 
may be a striking contrast to the selfish and narrow 
exclusiveness of many so-called Christians; but all 
their attacks upon the conduct of its professors can do 
nothing to mar the perfection of the canons of Chris- 
tian ethics. 

We have thus considered briefly, though I trust 
not inadequately, the objections that have been made 
of late by two writers of distinguished ability and 
typical position against the perfection of Christian 
morality. If the arguments brought forward in reply 
have been sound, we are able to assert, in spite of the 
protest that misconceptions have raised against such 
a tenet, that one characteristic which distinguishes 
Christian from Pagan ethics is their unblemished per- 
fection and completeness. Christianity supplies to 
man in every condition of life principles which were 
calculated to mould and fashion him into a model of 
all that his heart has recognized as purest and best. 
And where the application of these principles might 
have been doubtful or likely to be mistaken, it has 
supplemented them by specific precepts. It has 
based these on the fullest recognition of the laws of 
his spiritual being, and the circumstances that con- 
dition it. It remains to consider what were the 
- motives which it prescribed for action, and what has 
been their success. ) 


1 Davies, of. cit. p. 88. See generally pp. 86—93. 


Tho’ the Roman eagle shadow thee, 
tho’ the gathering enemy narrow thee, 
Thou shalt wax, and he shall dwindle, 
thou shalt be the mighty one yet! 
Thine the liberty, thine the glory, 
thine the deeds to be celebrated... 
Thine the North and thine the South, 
and thine the battle-thunder of God. 
TENNYSON. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS—THEIR POWER. 


Pagan ethics marked by weakness—Christian ethics by power—The 
moral despair of the world at the time of the Advent—The vigorous 
life of the early Christians—appealed to by apologists—still among 
the surest grounds of faith—Christ the power of Christian ethics. 


“THE virtue of Paganism was strength; the vir- 
tue of Christianity was obedience’.” This is much 
more than a ‘guess at truth;’ it is the judgment of 
a ripe scholar and a learned theologian on a subject 
on which his life-long studies gave him a right to 
speak with authority. And yet perhaps there is 
nothing which affords a more striking illustration than 
does the distinction between Paganism and Christianity 
of the law which our Saviour enunciated when he said, 
“Whosoever desires to save his life, shall lose it; but 


1 Guesses at Truth, p. 1. 
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whosoever loses his life for my sake shall find it.” For 
the one prevailing characteristic of Pagan morality 
is its weakness, of Christian morality its strength. 
The one issues in the moan, “video meliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor:” the other in the jubilant cry, “I 
can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” In studying the moral life of the nations of the 
world at the epoch of the Advent, there is nothing 
which strikes us so forcibly as the sense of powerless- 
ness. Beautiful sayings abound in the literature of 
the time, and the enemies of the faith have sedu- 
lously gathered them with a view of showing that the 
Gospel was needless*. But clearer conceptions of a 
standard that might be attained by men did but serve 
to show how utterly, how hopelessly they failed to 
reach it. Life seemed poisoned at its very springs. 
It has been well said that with God, hope, and to- 
morrow, a man is never vanquished in the battle 
with the world. But the only God in whom the 
Romans of those days believed very earnestly was the 
majesty of Rome embodied in the Emperor*» And 


1 Denis, Histoire des Théories, &c. 1. §3—218. 

2 “With what eagerness did the Roman world hurry to invoke the 
deified Augustus; and in this rivalry, common to cities and to indi- 
viduals, there was not merely /dche flattery involved, but also the desire 
of having in Heaven a Mediator and Protector for the Empire, a God 
who had been Himself man, and had but a short time before been in 
visible converse with man. . . . the world in its decrepitude had once 
again produced a God, and his worship was in principle the only one 
spread throughout the whole empire and really a universal one.’? Dél- 
linger, Gentile and Few, 11. p. 287 (E. T.). 
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when he wasa Caius, a Claudius, or a Nero, hope was 
utterly gone. Those who have read with the clearest 
eye the history of Tiberius Caesar have seen in the foul 
orgies that are said to have disgraced his later years, 
not the unrestrained indulgence of imperious sensual 
passions, but something far worse, a man of supreme 
ability for rule, possessed with profound contempt for 
his subjects, deliberately turning aside from the task of 
governing the world in utter weariness and despair, 
and choosing the vilest indulgences of lust as the only 
pleasures worth living for. The age was worthy of 
its ruler. “Never did men live under such a crushing 
sense of degradation, never did they look back with 
more bitter regret, never were the vices that spring 
out of despair so rife, never was sensuality culti- 
vated so methodically, never did poetry curdle so 
readily into satire, never was genius so much soured 
by cynicism, and never was calumny so gross, or so 
abundant, or so readily believed’.” The picture of the 
social and moral state of the Romans at this time 
drawn by Dollinger’, and filled in with the details 
which his immense erudition supplies in abundance, 
is dark and dreary with the hues of death. The 
evils that arise from luxury, the evils whose source is 
tyranny, the abuses inseparable from an extensive 
system of slavery, and, worst of all, the corruptions 
that always accompany a lower morality of women, 


1 Ecce Homo, p. 132. 
2 Dollinger, Gentile and Few, U1. 248—290. 
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all united to complete the degradation and the misery 
of the nation. The popular religions were either 
utterly impotent to check the wide-spread and rapidly 
growing vice, or even tended greatly to foster it’. 
The only philosophy that had any influence was the 
philosophy of despair’. The great historian of the 
time has learnt to regard the life of man as the 
mock and plaything of the gods, or rather of destiny’; 
and even the bitterness of the Stoic satirist fails to 
touch us with so profound a sense of the melancholy 
with which the most elevated spirits of the time 
looked on the world around them, as that which we 
derive from the whole tone and colour of his narrative. 
The most impressive treatise on “The Advantage and 
Necessity of the Christian Revelation” is to be found 
in the Aunals of Tacitus; the most striking comment- 
ary on itin the Satres of Persius and Juvenal. ‘The 
heart of the Roman world was devoured by ezmaz. ‘It 
was, Seneca says, ‘like the hero of Homer, who 
kept sometimes sitting and sometimes standing in 
the restlessness of his malady.’ It was sick, not 
only from the shocks it had received, but from a 
profound disgust at all things...... Crime alone could 
excite sensation, and, as Tacitus says, by the great-. 
ness of the iniquity is measured the height of the 


1 Déllinger, 11. 193—199. 2 See above, p. 71. 

% ‘Quanto plura recentium seu veterum revolvo tanto magis ludibria 
rerum humanarum cunctis in negotiis observantur.” Azmal. 111. 18; 
cf. Xvi. 16, 
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pleasure. The same author mentions a suicide from 
no other motive than disgust at living in such a time. 
This suicide may symbolise the moral suicide of a 
whole world.” Nor was this aspect of gloom a 
transient one; it lasted far into the following century: 
“ Few books leave a profounder impression of melan- 
choly than the commentaries of the good Aurelius... 
He is hopeless because the age is hopeless.” The 
full force of the words of one of their leading philoso- 
phers was felt most keenly: “No one has strength 
enough to rise by himself: some one must reach out 
~ahand to him’.” But that hand was nowhere seen; 
and the Pagan morality that was based on a proud 
assertion of strength ended by confessing its utter 
and miserable weakness. 

But meanwhile in one of the remotest limbs of the 
sick and paralysed empire had begun a stirring as of 
life. A doctrine had been proclaimed among their 
own countrymen first, and afterwards to the world at 
large, by a few Galilaean fishermen, about which the 
minds of men were much divided. Some hailed it 
with eager wonder as a message from the heavenly 
world, others scoffed at it as a prava et immodica 
superstitio. But its one broad characteristic which 
friends and foes were alike compelled to recognize 
was power*, Not only in those of splendid genius and 


1 Pressensé, Hestoire, &c. I. 213. 
2 Merivale, vill. p. 568 (new ed.). 3 Seneca, ZZ. 52. 
4 See Mr Baldwin Brown’s Divine Life in Man, Sermon IV. 
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exalted enthusiasm. It was preeminently conspicuous 
in them. It was not given to all, of course, to find, 
like St Paul, in their faith a lever to move the world. 
But to the poorest, the weakest, the lowliest, some 
draught was given from the same quickening spring. 
They had been moaning forth the inarticulate long- 
ing which one of our own days has put into words:— 


’Tis life, not death for which I pant, 
*Tis life whereof my nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 


And the Eternal Life which was with the Father was 
manifested to them, and in that Life they lived. 
Morality was no longer a cold and heartless obedience 
to the laws which the reason had approved. It was 
a passionate life-struggle after likeness to the Being 
whose love was the strongest emotion in their nature. 
It was a struggle no longer hopeless; for the Incar- 
nation had taught “that the interest of God and the 
interest of humanity, the hope of God and the hope 
of humanity, the life of God and the life of humanity, 
were one*.”. Then the world saw a spectacle which 
it had never beheld before, which it has never been 
wholly deprived of since*. Poor unlettered men were 
seen to reach a height of moral dignity and beauty 
which the most cultured philosophers had failed to 
win. With many failings incident to those who had 
just been drawn from the moral slough of the world 


1 Divine Life in Man, p. 116, 2 Ecce Homo, p. 171. 
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around them, with very much ignorance arising from 
their narrow cultivation and low. development, there 
was yet the glow of conscious life inspiring all their 
thoughts and actions. 

This the Pagans around them could not fail to 
notice ; and to this the Christian apologists loved to 
appeal as the surest proof of the divine origin of their 
religion. Baur may have gone too far when he 
writes :—“Everything that claims the name of religion 
can only prove the divine nature of its source and 
principle by the moral effects which it produces, by 
the moral strength and energy which it awakens in 
its disciples’.” For this seems to savour somewhat 
of “the conception of the usual indifferentism and the 
so-called illumination of the eighteenth century, that 
morality of itself is the true religion, that to be moral 
is to be pious, that outside virtue there is no piety, 
and that the latter is not intimately connected with 
the former but identical with it®.” But the appeal 
to the moral conscience of men at least affords a most 
valuable support to the appeal which:a religion makes 
to their spiritual conscience. All can feel the force 
of the words of Minucius Felix: “Quod in dies nostri 
numerus augetur non est crimen erroris sed testimo- 
nium laudis: nam in pulcro genere vivendi et perstat 
et perseverat suus, et accrescit alienus. Sic nos de- 
nique non notaculo corporis, ut putatis, sed innocentiae 


1 Geschichte des Christenthum, 1. 453. 
2 Wuttke, Christliche Sittenlehre, i. 315. 
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ac modestiae signo facile dignoscimus. Sic mutuo, 
quod doletis, amore diligimus, quoniam odisse non 
novimus ; sic nos, quod invidetis, fratres vocamus, ut 
unius Dei parentis homines, ut consortes fidei, ut spei 
coheredes’.” With what noble pride does Athena- 
goras contrast the effects of the teaching of philoso- 
phers with those that follow from the Christian faith! 
“Among us,” he writes, “you will find uneducated 
persons, and artisans, and old women, who if they are 
unable to prove in words the benefit of our doctrine, 
yet by their deeds exhibit the benefit arising from 
their persuasion of its truth. They do not rehearse 
speeches, but exhibit good works; when struck, they 
do not strike again ; when robbed, they do not go to 
law; they give to those that ask of them, and love 
their neighbours as themselves*”” Granted that all 
these precepts had been known before to Pagan 
teachers, at what time could any one of them have 
appealed thus boldly to the character of his followers 
to show their power? If we turn to the earliest of all 
the apologists, Justin Martyr, we find like passages in 
abundance, for instance—“ We who formerly delighted 
in fornication now embrace chastity; we who formerly 
used magical arts dedicate ourselves to the good and 
un-begotten God; we who valued above all things 
the acquisition of wealth and of possessions now bring 
what we have into a common stock, and communicate 


1 Octavius, c. 31. SN Gaal (nil 
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to every one in need. We who hated and destroyed 
one another, and on account of their different manners 
would not use a common hearth and fire with men of 
a different tribe, now, since the coming of Christ, live 
familiarly with them, and pray for our enemies, and 
endeavour to persuade those who hate us unjustly to 
live conformably to the good precepts of Christ, to 
the end that they may become partakers with us of 
the same joyful hope of a reward from God the ruler 
of all’.” Similar passages might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely’: but it is needless to accumulate proof 
of that which is patent on every page of early Chris- 
tian history. The annals of the primitive Church 
that remain to us in the Acts of the Apostles are full 
of this feeling of conscious power and life. The 
Church felt and the world felt too that strength from 
on high had entered into it; that hope had no longer 
fled to its heavenly home, but that it had been 
brought back to earth in the Incarnation. “To St 
Paul and the first Christians the law became no longer 
a stern commandment, standing outside of them, 
threatening them from above, but a warm law of love 
within them; not only a higher discernment of the 
good, but a new and marvellous power to do it cheer- 
fully and with joy®” Thus that which is the basis 
of Christian faith is equally the main-spring of Chris- 


1 Apol. Prim. c. xiv. 
2 Cf. Von Hirscher, I. pp. 35, 36; Pressensé, II. 264 —281. 
3 Prof. Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, p. 423: 
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tian ethics. If the Christian system of morality is 
not only more scientific, more certain, more universal, 
more perfect, but also more powerful than the doc- 
trines of the Pagan philosophers, it was because it 
was founded on that which is meant by the word 
Immanuel, “God with us.” “In the department of 
morals philosophy nobly played her part; but per- 
haps her success in this respect more clearly dis- 
played her inefficiency’.” A philosopher might have 
said to his followers: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” But he could not 
have added as a Christian teacher would have added 
to his converts: “think on these things, for so you 
shall have a sure and certain hope of a glorious im- 
mortality, so you shall become the children of your 
Father which is in Heaven; think on these things, 
for so shall the mind be in you, which was in Christ, 
your Redeemer and your life; think on these things, 
for the Holy Spirit the Comforter is ever bringing 
them back into your hearts with power.” And the 
difference in power between the philosopher and the 
apostle was shown in the regeneration of a dying | 
world. On this one fact the simple believer may 


1 Milman’s /Zistory of Christianity, 1. p. 35 (new ed.). 
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surely rest. The wisdom of the wisest, the example 
of the purest and kindliest had been lavished in vain 
on men that felt themselves in each generation sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into a living death that they 
themselves abhorred : 

Aetas parentum peior avis tulit 


nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem : 


such was the wail that was rising to heaven from every 
quarter of the Roman world, when Christ was born 
in Bethlehem. And from the hour when first He 
- gathered around him a company of Galilaean peasants, 
men felt and knew that life from above was stirring 
among them. The light of the Sun of Righteousness 
had risen on the night of the world, and its radiance 
could not be hidden. The strength and hope and 
gladness of those on whom it shone came before the 
eyes of men, and they asked in wonder what this new 
life might mean. And even’ now, as we read the 
pages on which are inscribed the annals of the early 
church, we find the stream of Christian life that has 
now made eighteen centuries glad leaping into light 
with a bounding freshness that forces us to ask from 
whence it springs. Many a philosopher has attempted 
to tell us; but the one sufficient answer is that which 
one of those days himself has left us :—“I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” 
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To this we again come back. Christ is not only 
the source of the Christian code; He is the fountain 
of its strength. We have seen how the method of 
Christian ethics gains width and universality from its 
foundation in the will of a Person. In precisely the 
same way, its power is drawn from faith and love to- 
wards Him. What the reasonings of philosophers, 
the warnings of conscience, the pangs of remorse had 
been found utterly incapable of effecting, was done 
by the mighty drawing of “the cords of love and the 
bands of a man;’ and Christ became to the world 
“the wisdom and the fower of God.” We may recog- 
nize gladly and gratefully the earnestness with which 
Plato and Zeno, Epictetus and Aurelius, taught the 
duty of living for higher and nobler ends than the 
joys of time and sense; but reason and history alike 
bring us back to the question of the holy Apostle: 
‘Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that 
believeth that JESUS is the Son of God ?” 


i 


THE END. 
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A Revised Text, with Notes and Dissertations. S8vo. 192s. 
Second Edition. 
Luckock.—The Tables of Stone. Sermons preached 
in All Saints’ Church, Cambridge, by H. M. LUCKOCK, M.A., 
Vicar. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Maclaren.—Sermons preached at. Manchester. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Second Edition. Fep. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— A Second Series of Sermons. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Mackenzie.—The Christian Clergy of the First 


Ten Centuries, and their Influence on European Civilization. 
By HENRY MACKENZIE, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


M‘Cosh.— Works by James M‘Cosu, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s College, Belfast, &c. :— 
— The Method of the Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— The Supernatural in relation to the Natural. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
— The Intuitions of the Mind. 
A New Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Maclear.— Works by G. F. Macrzar, B.D., Head 


Master of King’s College School, and Preacher at the ‘Temple 
Church :— 


— A History of Christian Missions during the 
Middle Ages. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Maclear (G. F.)__The Witness of the Eucharist oe 
The Institution and Early Celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
considered as an Evidence of the Historical Truth of the Gospel 
Narrative and of the Atonement. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Marriner.—Sermons preached at Lyme Regis. 

By E. T. MARRINER, Curate. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Maurice.__Works by the Rev. FRrepgrick DENISON 
MAURICE, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge :— 

— The Claims of the Bible and of Science ; a 
Correspondence on some questions respecting the Pentateuch. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Dialogues on Family Worship. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


— The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old 
Testament. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This volume contains Discourses on the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and the 
beginning of the First Book of Samuel. 


— The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This volume contains Discourses on Samuel I. and II., Kings I. and IL., Amos, 
Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, J eremiah, and Ezekiel, 


— The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
A Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
— The Gospel of St. John: a Series of Discourses. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— The Epistles of St. John: a Series of Lectures 
on Christian Ethics. Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
—— The Commandments considered as Instruments 
of National Reformation. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— Expository Sermons on the Prayer-Book. 
The Prayer-Book considered especially in reference to the 
Romish System. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

— Lectures on the Apocalypse’ or, Book of the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— What is Revelation? A Series of Sermons on 
the Epiphany, to which are added Letters to a Theological Stu- 
dent on the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Manset. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


— Sequel to the Inquiry, “ What is Revelation ?” 
Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel’s Examination of “ Strictures 
on the Bampton Lectures.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Maurice.—TLectures on Ecclesiastical History. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Theological Essays. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Doctrine of Sacrifice Deduced from the 
Scriptures. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Religions of the World, and their Rela- 
tions to Christianity. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

On the Lord’s Prayer. 

Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the 
Warrior ; and on the Interpretation of History. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Learning and Working. Six Lectures on the 
Foundation of Colleges for Working Men. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Ground and Object of Hope for Mankind. 


Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Conscience. Lectures on Casuistry de- 


livered before the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“The treatment of the subject is earnest, healthy and refreshing. The author 
stimulates and quickens thought, so that the reader is carried along, pleased, 
instructed, and elevated.”—Atheneum. 


Moorhouse.—Some Modern Difficulties respecting 


Morse. 


the Facts of Nature and Revelation. By JAMES MOOR- 
HOUSE, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Paddington, Middlesex. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ the subject of Growth 


in Wisdom. Four Sermons (being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1865) preached before the University of Cambridge; to which 
is added Three Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in February 1864. By JAMES MOORHOUSE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“‘He reasons ably and profoundly upon the deep mysteries involved in the 
subject, and abstains, we think, with sufficient care from pressing human 
reasoning on such a subject too far. The three Sermons also appended to 
the volume are suggestive and thoughtful.” —Guardian. 


Working for God, and other Practical 
Sermons. By FRANCIS MORSE, M.A. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


O’Brien.— Works by Jamus Tuomas O’Briny, D.D., 


Bishop of Ossory :— 


— An Attempt to Explain and Establish the 


Doctrine of Justification by Faith only. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
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Swainson (C. A.)—The Creeds of the Church in 


their Relations to Holy Scripture and the Conscience of the 
Christian. 8vo. 9s. 


— The Authority of the New Testament, and 


other Lectures, delivered before the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 12s. 


Taylor.—The Restoration of Belief. 
New and Revised Edition. By ISAAC TAYLOR, Esq. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


“‘The current of thoughts which runs through this book is calm and clear, its 
tone is earnest, its manner courteous. The author has carefully studied the 
successive problems which he so ably handles, and we feel as we read, that he 
at least understands the workings of unbelief, while he is under the power of 
faith.”"—-Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Temple.—Sermons Preached in Rugby School 
Chapel in 1858, 1859, 1860. By FREDERICK TEMPLE, 
DD., Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty, Head Master of 
Rugby School, Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Thring.__Sermons delivered at Uppingham School. 
By the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Thrupp.—Works by the Rev. J. F. Turupe :— 
— Introduction to the Study and use of the 


Psalms. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


— The Burden of Human Sin as borne by Christ. 


Three Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, 
Lent 1865. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


— The Song of Songs. A New Translation, with 
a Commentary and an Introduction. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘It will give unfeigned satisfaction to those who deeply value the Bible, 
especially in these evil times, to find a learned and reverent scholar like 
Mr. Thrupp bestowing his labours upon the commonly neglected and unread 
Book of Seripture....... We have to express a hearty satisfaction in his 
revival of the Patristic interpretation of the Song.”— Guardian, - 


Todd.—The Books of the Vaudois. 


The Waldensian Manuscripts preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with an Appendix by JAMES HENTHORN 
TODD, D.D., Professor of Hebrew at Dublin University. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tracts for Priests and People. 


By Various Writers. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. 
8s. each. 


— Nos. one to fifteen, sewed. 1». each. 
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Trench.—Works by R. Cuznnvix Trencu, D.D., 


Archbishop of Dublin :— 


Notes on the Parables of our Lord. 
Tenth Edition. S8vo. 12s. 


Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. 
Highth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


On the Authorized Version of the New Test- 
ament. Second Hdition. 7s. 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches in Asia. Zhird Edition, revised. 8s. 6d. 


Synonyms of the New Testament. 

New Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fitness of Holy Scripture for Unfolding 
the Spiritual Life of Man; Christ the Desire of all Nations; or 
the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. Hulsean Lectures, 
Feap. 8vo. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

Subjection of the Creature to Vanity, and 


other Sermons. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


Studies in the Gospels. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Shipwrecks of Faith: Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in May, 1867. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition 


drawn from the Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his 
merits as an Interpreter of Holy Scripture. ZLhird Hdition, 
enlarged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Primary Charge. 


8vo. 2s. 
Charge delivered in 1866. 
8yo. ls. 


Trench.—Brief Notes on the Greek of the New 


Testament (for English Readers). By the Rev. FRANCIS 
TRENCH, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 


«<A very useful work, enabling the unlearned reader to see at once the places 
in which our translation is not quite literal or defective in force.’’—Spectator. 
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Tudor.—The Decalogue Viewed as the Christian’s 


Law, with special reference to the Questions and Wants of the 
Times. By the Rev. RICHARD TUDOR, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Tulloch.— The Christ of the Gospels and the Christ 


of Modern Criticism. Lectures on M. Renan’s “Vie de Jésus.” 
By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., Principal of the Callege of St. 
Mary, in the University of St. Andrew. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Vaughan.—W orks by Cuartzs J. Vaueuan, D.D., 


Vicar of Doncaster :— 
— Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 


A Selection of Sermons preached in Harrow School Chapel. 
With a View of the Chapel. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

-— St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
The Greek Text with English Notes. Mew Hdition. 

[In the Press. 

— Twelve Discourses on Subjects connected with 
the Liturgy and Worship of the Church of England. Feap. 
Svo. 6s. 

— Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. 
A Selection of Expository Sermons. New Hudition. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Foes of Faith: Unreality, Indolence, Irrever- 
ence, Inconsistency. Sermons before the University of Cam- 
bridge, November, 1868. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


— Lectures on the Epistle to the Philippians. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— The Book and the Life: and other Sermons, 
Preached before the University of Cambridge. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— Lectures on the Revelation of St. John. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. [New Hdition in the Press. 

— Life’s Work and God’s Discipline. Three 
Sermons before the University of Cambridge in April and May, 
1865. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

— Words from the Gospels. 


A Second Selection of Sermons preached in the Parish Church 
of Doncaster. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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Vaughan (C. J).—Lessons of Life and Godliness. 


A Selection of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Don- 
easter. Zhird Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Lessons of the Cross and Passion. 


Six Lectures delivered in Hereford Cathedral during the Week 
before Easter, 1869. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Epistles of St. Paul. 

For English Readers. Part I. containing the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians. Second dition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. (Hach 
Epistle will be published separately.) 

The Church of the First Days: 


Series I. The Church of Jerusalem. Second Edition. 
* Jl. The Church of the Gentiles. Second Edition. 
” TTI. The Church of the World. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. each. 


The Wholesome Words of Jesus Christ. 
Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, in 
November, 1866. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Vaughan.— Works by Davin J. Vauenan, M.A., 


Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester :— 


Sermons preached in St. John’s Church, Leices- 
ter, during the Years 1855 and 1856. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Sermons on the Resurrection. With a Preface. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Christian Evidences and the Bible. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. F cap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Sermons on Sacrifice and Propitiation. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Westcott.—Works by Brooxr Foss WeEszrcort, 


B.D., Assistant Master in Harrow School :— 
A General Survey of the History of the Canon 


of the New Testament during the First Four Centuries. Crown 
8vo. Second Edition. Revised. 10s. 6d. 


Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. Wath 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Study of the Four Gospels. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Westcott.—The Bible in the Church. 


A Popular Account of the Collection and Reception of the Hol; 5 ) 
Scriptures in the Christian Churches. Second Edition. 18mo — 
4s. 6d. 


— The Gospel of the Resurrection : 


Thoughts on its Relation to Reason and History. ew Edition. 
Feap. “8vo. 4s. 6d. 


— <A General View of the History of the English 
Bible. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“It would not be easy to find an instructor better informed and more trust: 
worthy than Mr. Westcott.’’—Spectator. 
** A Hand-book of uncommon worth.”—British Quarterly. 


Wilson.—An English Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon 
and Concordance to the more correct understanding of the 
English Translation of the Old Testament, by reference to the 
Original Hebrew. By WILLIAM WILSON, D.D., Canon oi 
Winchester, late Fellow of Queens’ College, Oxford. Secona 
Edition, carefully revised. 4to. cloth, 25s. 

Wilton.—The Negeb; or, ‘South Country” o 
Scripture. By the Rev. EDWARD WILTON, M.A., Oxon 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Woodford.—Christian Sanctity. 

By J. RUSSELL WOODFORD, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 


Woodward.—Works by the Rev. Henry Woop- 


WARD, M.A. Edited by his Son, THOMAS WOODWARD, 
M.A., Dean of Down :— 


— The Shunammite. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 


— Sermons. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Worship (The) of God and Fellowship among Men. 


Sermons on Public Worship. By Professor MAURICE and 
Others. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Worsley.—Christian Drift of Cambridge Work. 


Eight Lectures recently delivered on the Christian Bearings of 
Classios; Mathematics, Medicine, and Law Studies prescribed i m 
its Charter to Downing College. By T. WORSLEY, D.D., 
Master of Downing College. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. r 
te» 
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